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For the Companion. 
PETER BUDSTONE ; 
The Boy Who Was Hazed. 

By J. T. Trowbridge. 


IN NINE CHAPTERS.—CHAP. VIII. 


The home of the Depthrows was a square, old- 


fashioned mansion, with a white-pillared porch, | 


on the outskirts of a pretty village, whose two or 
three steeples were visible beyond, above the fruit 
orchards that bordered the streets. 

Two doctors were already at the house, and the 
old major’s shoulder and collar-bone were under- 
going a painful examination, when young Depth- 
row hurriedly entered, in 
one breath making anx- 
ious inquiries as to his 
father’s condition, and in 
the next announcing that 
his prisoners were at the 
door. 

‘Let me look at them !” 
cried the major. He had 
refused to take to his bed, 
while under the surgeons’ 
hands, but lay on a 
lounge, which he now 
ordered wheeled about 
before a window. There, 
painfully raising himself 
on his well arm, in spite 
of all remonstrance, he 
looked out and saw, in 
the front yard, Sam 
standing with his woe- 
begone face beside his 
tall, fantastically plumed 
brother, whose head was 
at that moment thrown 
loftily back, while he 
swallowed a glass of 
water. 


“Those are the 
tramps!” the old man 
declared. ‘*’Twas the 


vicious-looking little one 
that I caught with the 
stolen axe. The other 
committed the assault. 
Did you learn their 
names ?”" 

“No,” replied the son; ‘but I will.” 

“The boy told me their family name,” said the 
major, suppressing a groan of pain as his head sank 
back on the lounge; ‘‘but it was an odd one, and 
very likely a false one, and I have forgotten it. 
What has the big one got in his hat, Maxwell ?” 

“Tattered feathers,’ said the son, who went on 
to explain that the chief culprit was, undoubt- 
edly, insane. 

“So much the more reason why he should be 
put under restraint,’?’ murmured the old man, 
wincing in the surgeons’ hands. ‘‘See to it, Max- 
well. Hasn’t Carbourn put in an appearance 
yet >” 

Carbourn was a village constable, who had been 
sent for; but being also a jobbing carpenter, he 
had not been readily found. 

“T believe he is coming!”’ said Maxwell Depth- 
row, and Hastening to meet the officer, he gave 
him some instructions as to Pete’s mental condi- 
tion, and the best way of managing him, before 
putting the prisoners into his hands. 

Young Depthrow saw him depart with them, 
the farmer and the coachman going also as depu- 
ties, having discarded their weapons, and was 
turning back into the house when the landscape 
painter from the rocks came hurrying towards it. 
He had attempted to shorten the distance by cross- 
ing the ravine, and getting tangled in the thickets, 
had had to go back and around, with much loss 
of time, which he was now endeavoring to make 
up. 

Accosting young Depthrow, whom he remem- 
hered having met before at the village post-office, 
he inquired for the brothers. With a grave and 
anxious face, Maxwell pointed up the elm-shaded 
Street. 

“‘Where are they going ?” the artist asked. 

“To the lockup,” said the young man, “if that 
big fellow doesn’t take alarm, and give trouble. 
The boy says you know them.” 

“Yes,” replied the artist; ‘and I meant to do 
What I could for them before it was too late. The 
boy is perfectly innocent of any wrong intention, 








and you have probably seen for yourself that the 
other is daft.” And he explained how, by his own 
earnest advice, the boy had gone back to the ra- 
| vine where he was captured. 
| “I am sorry for him; sorry for them both,” 
said Maxwell Depthrow, with visible emotion; 
“but after seeing my father come home as he did, 
what can you expect of me? They are a pair of 
tramps, anyhow, and the community ought to be 
rid of them.” 

“Oh no, they are not tramps, by any means,” 
said the painter. “I don’t know just what brought 
them down this way, but their folks are respecta- 
ble people, and I’ve heard that this insane one 
was an extremely intelligent and promising young 
man until he got involved in some hazing scrape 
at college.” 
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MAXWELL VISITS 


Maxwell Depthrow turned quickly to look at 

| the speaker. 

‘Under the circumstances,”’ the latter went on, 
“T earnestly hope You will be as easy with them 
as you can, and send word to their folks the first 
thing.”’ 

Maxwell Depthrow did not immediately reply. 
At length he said, ‘‘His brother called him Pete. 

| Who are his folks ?” 

In a few words the artist related all he knew of 
the Budstones, but soon noticed that young Dep- 
| throw did not seem to be listening. 

| ‘Excuse me,” said Maxwell, interrupting him. 
“T must speak with my father.” 

This appeared to be a mere pretence to get rid 
of the artist, who, looking back after he had gone 
a little way up the street, saw the young man still 
at the open gate, in an attitude of strange abstrac- 
tion. 

He did, however, enter the house presently, 
and walk nervously to and fro in the room where 
his father was. 

“Hasn’t Squire Kellogg come yet?” spoke up 
the major. Squire Kellogg was a village justice, 
| who had been sent for, but who had not yet been 

heard from. 
| «]'ll see him; I’ll attend to all that, father,” 
| said the young man. 
| Too restless to remain in the house, he took his 
| hat again and walked rapidly up the street. He 
| had gone about half way to the centre of the vil- 
lage, when he met the farmer and coachman com- 
| ing back. 
| “Did you have any trouble ?” he asked. 
| No,” the coachman replied. “The big one 
didn’t seem to realize where he was going, till we 
| got him just inside the lockup door. Then he 
|noticed the grated windows, and drew back, but 
‘alittle push did the business for him.” 

Maxwell hastened on, and found the constable 
just coming away from the door of the jail. This 
was once aroom in a warehouse, where a good 
deal of trading had been done in wool and grain, 
when these were flourishing staples of that region 














of country. The rest of the building was still | the selectmen thought—of my brother, and maybe 


used for shops, and for the village post-office and 
store, while this room had been converted into a 
lockup. 

In the rear were three cells of solid masonry, 
with grated doors opening into a passage, too 
narrow to be called a corridor, which, through 
another grated door, communicated with the main 
room. This had barred windows, and was con- 
sidered strong enough for the detention of com- 
mon offenders, while the cells served for more 
desperate cases. 

Into these Sam and his brother had been uncer- 
emoniously thrust, but only the door of the pas- 
sage had been locked upon them, and, there being 
no other prisoners, they had the range of the pas- 
sage and of two of the cells, which were furnished 
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the rest of us, coming on the town for support. 
We've been there almost five years; and when 
|the five years are up, we shall have a settlement 
there, unless they can make paupers of us first.” 
“T see,” said Maxwell. ‘*What town is that?” 
*“Dorberg. We came over there from Capsico. 
They have tried to get us to accept help from the 
town, but my father wouldn’t, for he said if he 
did, that would prevent him from gaining a settle- 
ment, and he knew that was why they offered it. 
Besides, we can get along without their help,” 
Sam added, with a gleam of pride through his 
wretchedness. 
“T understand,” said Maxwell, mechanically. 
“So they took up the notion of sending my 
brother to the asylum. Because, you see, if we 
can’t pay his charges 
there,—and everybody 
knows we haven’t mon- 
ey,—the law will con- 
sider us paupers, and the 
town of Capsico, where 
we came from, will have 
to pay, and take care of 
us too, if we can't take 
care of ourselves. That’s 
the talk I’ve heard,” he 
added, with the old fire 
of indignation flaring up 
in his heart and eyes. 
“That's what has made 
all the fuss, and brought 
us here.” 

He dashed away his 
tears, and looked around 
to see if Pete was quiet 
in his cell. 

“If your folks had 
money to pay his ex- 
penses at the asylum, 
then you think the town 
wouldn’t be so anxious 
to send him there ?” said 
Maxwell. 

“T’m sure it wouldn’t!” 
Sam exclaimed; and he 
went on, in passionate 
accents, to repeat the 
conversation he had over- 
heard in the selectmen’s 
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THE PRISONERS. 


with narrow cot beds. And here they were found 
by Maxwell Depthrow, when he entered the larger 
room in company with the constable. 

Pete felt, on finding himself in confinement, 
that he had been betrayed even by Sam, and he 
was sulking in his cell, while Sam alone came to 
the grated door to speak with the visitor. 

“Do you find yourselves comfortable here ?” 
Maxwell asked, with an effort to appear cheerful, 
but his voice was unsteady, and he took hold of 
one of the upright bars of the grated door with a 
nervous grip. 

In the obscurity of the passage, on the other 
side of the door, stood Sam, down-looking, de- 
spondent, full of misery from top to toe. 

“As comfortable, I suppose, as we could expect 
to be in any such place,” he answered, eying un- 
consciously a diamond which sparkled on a finger 
of the white hand that grasped the iron bar. 

“T am as sorry to have you put here, as you can 
be to be here,” said the young man, appearing 
painfully uncertain as to what he had come there 
to do and say. 

“T don’t know about that,” murmured Sam. 

“But you see how it is,” added Maxwell. 

“Yes,” Sam replied. “I suppose something 
had to be done; but he isn’t half so bad, nor half 
so much to blame, as you think. If people would 
only have let us alone!”’ He checked himself, 
fearing he was going to sob. 

“Tell me about that,’’ said young Depthrow. 

Sam resolutely swallowed his rising grief, and 
answered, leaning against the smoothly plastered 
wall of the cells, which was dark and dingy with 
the marks of shoulders higher than his own: 

‘‘He’s deranged in his mind; there’s no deny- 
ing that, but we get along with him at home, and 


he’s happy there, and he never made any trouble | 


till the selectmen of the town undertook to send 
him to the asylum.” 

“Tf he was quiet and harmless, why should 
they have wished to do that ?” 

“T’ll tell you. Our folks are poor, my father has 
had paralytic shocks, and there was a chance—so 


room. “That’s why I 
came down the coast with 
him,” he further ex- 
plained. ‘If I could keep him out of the asylum 
just a few weeks longer, then our five years would 
be up, and if Dorberg sent him to the asylum, 
Dorberg would have the cost to pay, and not Cap- 
sico. Think the selectmen would want to send 
him then? Not they!” 

And the boy laughed, with angry scorn. A 
pause ensued, during which the visitor, with his 
white hand and sparkling ring still on the bar, 
shifting uneasily up and down, appeared strangely 
embarrassed. At length, speaking with an effort, 
he said in a low voice, ‘‘How—that is, how long 
ago—did your brother’s mind get unhinged ?” 

“It was a little while before we moved from 
Capsico to Dorberg. That was the beginning of 
all our misfortunes. He was a splendid scholar, 
everybody said!” Sam exclaimed. ‘But he got 
hazed in college, and that brought on brain fever, 
and he has never been himself since.” 

In the silence that followed, Pete emerged from 
his cell, in his hat and feathers, and stood in the 
passage behind Sam, looking out through the iron 
bars at the visitor. 

‘Treason in the first degree!” he said, quietly, 
but with a sad intonation. ‘Corruption has gone 
far, when the last of the faithful is found plotting 
against me. OSam! Sam! I didn’t think it of 
you!” 

He turned and walked up and down the pas- 
sage, beating his breast, and uttering plaintive 
groans. Sam made no sign of protestation, and the 
visitor was too much amazed to speak. 

In a few moments Maxwell broke the spell of 
fascination which held him to the spot, and went 
to exchange a few words with the constable, who 
was seated ona bench at the farther end of the 
room. 

When he came back, Sam was still standing 
behind the grated door, but Pete had retired to his 
cell. 

“T suppose it will be necessary to detain him for 
the present,’”’ said young Depthrow. ‘But there 
will be no charge brought against you; and it 





seems dreadful that you should be shut up here.” 
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“It would seem to me dreadful to go out and 
leave him,” Sam replied, with sorrowful resigna- 
tion. ‘While he stays, I shall stay.” 

And no arguments could induce the devoted 
boy to accept liberty without his brother. 

“If Iam with him, he will calm down by-and- 
by,” he said. “I don’t mind being shut up, on 
my own account, but”—his voice choked—“I 
think of what’s to become of him, and our folks 
at home!” 

“Do you want me to send for them ?”” Maxwell 
inquired. 

“Not yet,” replied Sam. ‘They can’t do any- 
thing. They’ll have to know soon enough. It 
will break mother’s heart!” 

“Is there anything I can do for you ?” the visi- 
tor asked. 

“If you'll have our dory hauled up out of reach 
of the tide, and put our hatchet and things, and 
bucket of potatoes, where they won’t get stolen— 
I can’t think of anything else,” said Sam. 

**T’ll see to all that, and have a good supper sent 
in toyou. And if there is anything else I can do, 
let me know.” It seemed a relief to the young 
man to promise so much. 

‘*You’re very good, I’m sure!” murmured Sam. 
“Though I don’t see why you should be. And, 
please!” he added, looking with tearful eyes 
through the door-grating, ‘don’t let it go out that 
I stole the axe! or that he did. He only meant to 
borrow it. And he never would have touched an 
old man like your father, if””— 

“Yes, I know!” said Maxwell, as Sam’s voice 
filled and choked. ‘No wrong word shall go 
abroad regarding you or him. I can have this 
door opened,” he added, “‘if you think he can be 
trusted to have the range of this room.” 

“Trusted—why not?” saidSam. ‘He couldn't 
get out of there, as I see, if he tried.”’ 

“There's no danger of that,’’ replied Maxwell. 
‘But he might attack anybody who came in, and 
perhaps try to overpower the officer.” 

“Oh! he wouldn’t do that!” Sam declared. 

Then Maxwell beckoned to the constable, who 
unlocked the door leading to the cells, and threw 
it clanging back against the wall. The noise 
started Pete in his cell. 

“Up, drawbridge, up!’’ he cried, springing into 
the passage. ‘‘Let the portcullis fall!” 

“T wish to show you how much confidence we 
place in you,” Maxwell said, addressing him 
kindly. ‘You are to have the freedom of the 
premises.” 

Pete stepped out into the large room, and looked 
up at the barred windows with an ironical smile. 


Then without a word he walked back into his cell. | 


As Maxwell was watching by his father’s bed 
that night, the old man asked him what had been 
done with the tramps. 

“They’re in the lockup,” replied the son. 
that is hardly the name for them, I think.” 

“Tt seems to me you are strangely fickle- 
hearted !’’ said the major, fretfully. 
seen Squire Kellogg? Has anything been done ?” 

‘No, father!” Maxwell exclaimed, in a despair- 
ing tone. “And I don’t know what should be 
done !”’ 

The major gave a groan, which was not caused 
by the pain in his fractured shoulder. 

“Tam amazed, I am utterly amazed,” he said, 
“that a son of mine should show such weakness 
and irresolution. Maxwell, you are the great dis- 
appointment of my life.” 

“T know it! I know it!” replied the young man, 
with abject self-condemnation. 

“You were the most promising youth I ever 
saw,” the old man went on, his stern, sad eyes 
looking over the puffs of the white pillow, on 
which he lay, at Maxwell sitting with sunken 
head and scowling brows in an armchair by the 
foot of the bed. “My chief hope was in you. 
But you fail me, you fail me every time. That 
trait of indecision, of faltering in your purpose, is 
your ruin. Why aren’t you rising in some pro- 
fession, and beginning to make your mark in the 
world, like so many young men of your age, with 
half your talents and advantages? Instead of 
that”— 

But the old man paused with trembling lips and 
accents shaken with grief. 

“T'll tell you why, father!” The young man 
lifted his head, and regarded his father with burn- 
ing eyes. ‘*You cannot blame me more than I 
blame myself. I was a failure in college. I under- 
took to study law, and I was a failure in that. 
Twice you have started me in business, and, as 
you say, I have failed you every time. I never 
told you the reason. I will tell you now.” 

‘*Maxwell!” said the agitated old man, ‘‘for- 
give meif I have spoken harshly. It is because— 
for your sake, my son!—oh!”’ he broke forth, al- 
most passionately, “‘you don’t know, and I pray 
heaven you may never know, the anguish of a 
parent who sees his favorite boy fall behind others 
less gifted, in the race of life!” 

“I do know, father!” replied the young man. 
“I have seen it, I have felt it all, in you. For 
your sake I would have been glad to do differ- 
ently, if it had been in my power.” 

‘“‘Why hasn’t it been in your power ?” the major 
demanded. ‘You said you would tell me the 
reason.” 

‘‘Father,” said the young man, lowering his 
voice, and stepping to close a,half-opened door, 
“Tam going to confess to you a terrible secret; 
the fearful mistake of my life; the thing that has 
gnawed at my heart night and day, these seven 
years now, like the worm that never dies!” 


“But 


“Have you | 





conscience to sleep,” Maxwell went on. ‘Indeed, 
I have felt freer from that trouble this summer 
than ever before. I was beginning to hope. But 
it has come up again in a way I never dreamed 
of, and made to-day a Day of Judgment to me.” 

The old man, in his fear and agitation, could 
not speak; he could only wait for the confession 
to proceed. 

“You remember there was a hazing scrape in 
college, in my sophomore year! A freshman 
named Budstone—one of the finest fellows ina 
very fine class—was the victim. He was strong 
and determined, and he resisted to the uttermost; 
then, when he was overcome, and his blood was 
at a fever heat, he was taken to the pump, and a 
torrent of cruel cold water was pumped on his 
head.” 

“Yes, I remember hearing of that affair,” said 
the major. “But it was a relief for me to know 
that you were not mixed up in it.” 

‘Father!’ Maxwell exclaimed, standing before 
the bed, with one hand raised convulsively, ‘‘you 
were deceived. I was mixed up init. It was I 
who pumped the water. And that young man, 
made insane by our thoughtless savagery, is the 
maniac who threw you from the cliff to-day, and 
is now in jail waiting for us to decide what shall 
be done with him. Do you wonder I hesitate? 
What shall be done with him? What sHALL be 
done with him?” he reiterated, in tones of bitter 
remorse and anguish. 

Major Depthrow made no reply; and when 
Maxwell stooped over the bed, the venerable face 
lay so pallid and still in its fringe of silvery hair, 
that he for an instant feared he had indeed killed 
his father, by this ill-timed confession following 
the act of the man he had himself helped to make 
mad. 

But presently the major gave a feeble moan. 
He had only fainted. 

(To be continued.) 
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TIME MAKES CHANGES PLEASANTLY. | 


Does trouble rise, and life appear 
A prison with no open gate, 





And fettered circumstance and fear 
Attend thy ways ?—In silence wait 

And look to God: it well will be, 

For time makes changes pleasantly. 
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For the Companion. 


THEY RAN AWAY. 


My aunt, said the doctor, was brought up in a 
queer way, different from any American girl, 
though she was an American. | 

Among the mountains in Pennsylvania there 
are two or three ancient German towns, founded 
long before the Revolution, by the Moravians. | 
The huge, massive stone buildings still stand— | 
and are likely to stand for centuries—in which 
the early communities dwelt together, yet sepa- 
rate. There are the Brother and Sister Houses, 
and fhe Gemein, or Common House. These are 
occupied now by the widows of Moravian mis- 
sionaries, with their children. 

There is a deadly quiet and chilly cleanliness 
about these great dwellings. Each little suite of 
family rooms opens out into wide stone corridors, 
in which no speck of dust is allowed to remain. 
A fly would hardly dare to enter the open win- 
dows, to disturb that absolute order and silence. 

My Aunt Maria was the only daughter of one 
of these widows. She had never known any other 
home than the huge Sister House, where life went 
on like a clock that moved without ticking. 

She rose at dawn, and helped her mother put 
their three neat rooms into still more perfect 
order. Then she ate her breakfast, and was 
washed for the second time; her flaxen hair was 
plaited behind, and tied with a bow of brown 
ribbon; then, books in hand, the demure little 
maiden paced across the green quadrangle to the 
school where all the children of the church were 
taught. When school was over, she sat with her 
knitting by her mother’s side. She never had 
ventured into the quiet street alone. 

On rare occasions the children in the Commu- 
nity houses played hide-and-seek in the attics 
which ran under the roof around the three sides 
of the great square. These proceedings, how- 
ever, were usually regarded as disorderly by the 
grave widows. 

But Maria had one adventure in her life which 
rose out of it, as the peak of Teneriffe does out of 
the flat ocean around it. When she was ten 
years old, she ran away! How it came about 
nobody ever knew, Maria herself least of all. It 
may have grown out of a temporary insanity, the 
reaction from the long dulness and quiet. 

John Freitag, the Widow Freitag’s son, per- 
suaded her into it. He told her of the plan a 
hundred times, on the way home from school. 
Some of the town boys had told him of it; it was 
an every-day matter to them. When old Gottfrey 
Sohner started to the next settlement, about five 
miles down the valley, his wagon loaded with 
great bags of corn, the boys would hide among 
the topmost sacks, and there lie safely until the 
end of the journey was reached. Gottfrey was a 
good-humored old man, and, after grumbling a 
little, always brought them back in the empty 
wagon before nightfall. 

The idea grew, week after week, in the little 


| occupied two days and two nights. 





girl’s mind, under her dull eyes and smooth plaits, 


_ THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


“Merciful powers!” murmured the old man, 
“what can it be ?” 
“T thought I was lulling it to rest, putting my 


and at last she suddenly declared that she would 
go and ‘see the world.” 

One morning in September, after Maria and 
John had gone into the school and hupg up their 
wraps, they took them down again, walked slowly 
out of the other door, and down the street to the 
inn yard. Even in running away, they did not 
hurry; they did not know how to hurry. In 
the yard stood Sohner’s great wagon, heaped with 
sacks. Nobody was near, and they climbed up 
and hid in the hollows on the top. Presently the 
mules were brought out and harnessed, Gottfrey 
climbed up and cracked his whip, the great mass 
shook and rocked, and they were off. 

My aunt always told me that she was not afraid. 
She forgot her mother, and that she was commit- 
ting a horrible sin, according to the rules that she 
had been taught. 

“It was all so strange and beautiful,” she used 
to say; ‘the clouds, rushing past us overhead, 
the moving procession of trees, the strong wind— 
I was wild! I could have shrieked for joy!” 

I always fancied my staid aunt had a turbulent 
heart under her brown cape. 

Both the children soon fell asleep, being unused 
to the steady rocking motion. When they awoke, 
the sun was overhead. Could Gottfrey have spent 
four hours in driving five miles? Could he be 
going farther than usual? They whispered to 
each other in alarm, but there was no way of find- 
ing the real situation. John had never made this 
desperate venture before, and therefore knew none 
of the landmarks. They dared not let Gottfrey 
know that they were there until the journey was 
over, or he might abandon them on the road. 
Who knew what wild beasts inhabited these jun- 
gles of laurel through which they drove ? 

Noon passed. Gottfrey stopped to bait his 
mules, and to eat a hearty meal out of his well- 
packed basket. The children had brought no 
food. They were hearty eaters, who never had 
waited ten minutes for their mid-day meal. The 
smell of Sohner’s ham and cheese melted their 
hearts. They began at once to think of the 
misery of their mothers, and to shed tears of re- 
morse. 

I need not dwell on their sufferings, which were 
real enough before the journey was over. 

Gottfrey drove down to Philadelphia. The trip 
The children 
did not discover themselves. Their terror of 
being abandoned outweighed all their other 
fears. 

Gottfrey stopped over night at roadside inns, 
leaving the wagon in the yard, and John clam- 
bered down, when all was still, and found some 
turnips in a neighboring field, which kept the 
little wanderers from actual starvation. 

Maria, even when she was an old woman, could 
not speak of that dreadful ride without losing her 
ruddy color. 

On the morning of the third day, Gottfrey 
started long before light, and at dawn drove into 
a wide enclosure, in which were great houses made 
of canvas. Theend had come! Now they could 
show themselves. He would be angry, perhaps. 
But he would not leave them! He would take 
them home! 

He unbarnessed the mules and led them away, 
as they supposed to feed them. ‘Then he would 
return to unload the corn, and would find them. 

When he reached the gate, they saw him stop 
and parley for some time with a couple of men; 
then mounting one of the mules he rode away. 

The children waited, afraid to speak lest the 
men in the field should discover them. Maria 
began to sob. She was weak from long fasting, 
and for the first time in he® life she was untidy 
and unwashed. ‘I'he neat little Moravian loathed 
herself. 

“Look here!” cried John, peeping out through 
the sacks. Out of one of the tents came a man 
striped from head to foot like a zebra, another in 
purple velvet and spangles, and a fairy with flut- 
tering gauze wings. Maria had never heard of 
fairies. She had never heard or read of anything 
which could explain these monsters. 

A minute later, a man carrying a great basket 
of raw beef went into one of the tents, and there 
came from the inside furious growls, yelps, and 
last, the roar of a lion. 

John’s red face turned to a pasty color. He 
shook as if the beasts had him in their jaws, and 
opening his mouth, uttered shrill shrieks. Maria, 
without a word, got up, and catching him by the 
shoulder dragged him down from the wagon, 
towards the,gate. It was then that she showed 
that there was good stuff in her. 

‘“Hush!” she said. ‘Come out of this. 
going home.” 

Just then the flap of another tent lifted, and two 
moving mountains of flesh came out, and ad- 
vanced towards her. The girl had never seen even 
the picture of an elephant. She stood still, as if 
paralyzed, in front of them. 

“I’m going home,” she mechanically repeated, 
looking up at them. Some of the men dragged 
her out of the path. 

**Who are you ? 
they asked. 

John was too frightened to speak. 


lam 


Where did you come from ?” 


“We came 


on Gottfrey Sohner’s wagon,” said Maria, her 
round eyes still fixed on the elephants. 

“The Dutchman who brought the corn ?” said 
one of the men. “Why did you stay behind him ? 
He has gone home long ago.” 

John gave a cry of despair, and the poor girl 
Hunger and terror, 


sank as if she had been shot. 
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with this last blow, had crushed her stout little 
heart at last. ‘The children were in a circus and 
menagerie to which Sohner, by previous agree- 
ment, had brought his corn and oats. 

Some of the women took Maria to their tent, 
and put her to bed. ‘They fed her and nursed her 
tenderly all day. They gave John some work 
among the horses, for doing which he received his 
meals. The two children were kindly treated and 
even petted by all the queer, half-wild people of 
the circus. The poor girls who rode on the ba.e- 
backed horses in robes of tulle, ran in between the 
acts to see if Maria had eaten her soup and to 
pat her stout shoulders and nod kindly to her. 

The next morning the manager sent for the 
children. 

*“‘Sohner,” he said, “left his wagon for us to 
bring with us. We go to Easton next week. Will 
you wait and gowith us? We shall pass through 
your village. Or shall we send you directly home ? 
If you stay, these ladies will take good care of the 
little girl.” 

It was Maria, as usual, who spoke. ‘We'll go 
home, please. The ladies are very kind. But—I 
want mother,” and she began to sob. 

The bare-backed rider looked at the clown, who 
jerked off his cap edged with bells, and passed it 
round. The silver pieces jingled in it, until there 
was just enough to pay for the children’s fare in 
the wagon which ran once a week from Philadel- 
phia up the Lehigh Valley. They started that 
very night, loaded with little gifts and provisions 
for the journey. 

Years passed before John and Maria were for- 
given by the good Moravians for their freak. 
They were regarded as dangerous characters for a 
long time, though, indeed, they had never been so 
humble and dutiful at heart as they became after 
this terrible adventure. 

In process of time they grew up and were mar- 
ried. John became a missionary, but died ina 
year after their wedding. Maria came back, a 
widow now herself, and took the rooms her mother 
had had in tife Sister House. 

She lived there, for nearly half a century, a 
calin, orderly, peaceful life. She never again left 
the quiet building in which her childhood had 
been passed, or tried to break its dull monotony. 
But when she used to tell of this, her one adven- 
ture, her eyes would burn and her chin quiver. 

She would never hear an evil word against any 
of God’s creatures. 

“T, myself,” she would say, ‘‘was once among 
the abandoned of the earth,—poor circus players 
and wild beast tamers,—and they treated me as 
though I had been their own child. God’s mark 
of ownership is on all His children—somewhere.” 


Respecca HarpinG Davis. 


SEALS LEARNING TO SWIM. 


In “Our Arctic Province” we find the following 
interesting description of the way in which young 
seals learn to swim: 

“Early in August, usually by the 8th or 10th, I 
noticed one of the remarkable movements of the 
season among the seals. I refer to the pup’s first 
essay in swimming. Is it not odd, paradoxical, 
that the young seal, from the moment of his birth 
until he is a month or six weeks old, is utterly un- 
able to swim? If he is seized by the nape of the 
neck, and pitched out into the water a rod from the 
shore, his bullet-like head will drop instantly be- 
low the surface, and his attenuated posterior ex- 
tremities flap impotently on it. Suffocation is the 
question of only a few minutes, the stupid little 
creature not knowing how to raise his immersed 
head and gain the air again. 

“After they have attained the age indicated 
above, their instinct drives them down to the mar- 
gin of the surf, where an alternate ebbing and 
flowing of its wash covers and uncovers the rocky 
or sandy beaches. They first smell, and then 
touch, the moist pools, and flounder in the upper 
wash of the surf, which leaves them as suddenly 
high and dry as it immersed them at first. 

“After this beginning, they make slow and 
clumsy progress in learning the knack of swim- 
ming. There is not the slightest supervision hy 
the mother or father of the pup, from the first 
moment of its birth, in this respect, until he leaves 
for the North Pacific, full fledged with amphibi- 
ous power. 

‘For a week or two, when overhead in depth, 
the young pups continue to flounder about in the 
most awkward manner, thrashing the water as 
little dogs do with their fore feet, making no at- 
tempt whatever to use the hinder ones. 

“Look at that pup now, launched out for the 
first time beyond his depth; see how he struggles, 
his mouth open, and his eyes fairly popping. He 
turns instantly to the beach, ere he has fairly 
struck out from the point whence he launched in, 
and, as the receding swell which at first carried 
him off his feet and out, now returning, leaves 
him high and dry, for a few minutes he seems so 
weary that he weakly crawls up, out beyond its 
swift returning wash, and coils himself immedi- 
ately to take a recuperative nap. 

“He sleeps, perhaps, half an hour, then awakes 
apparently rested, and at his swimming lesson he 
goes again. By repeated attempts, he becomes 
familiar with the water and acquainted with his 
own power over that element, which is to be his 
real home and his whole support. 

“Once boldly swimming the pup fairly revels in 
a new happiness. He and his brethren play with 
a zest, and chatter like our own children in the 
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kindergartens—swimming in endless evolutions, 


. twisting, turning or diving—and when exhausted, 


drawing their plump, round bodies up again on 
the beach. Shaking themselves dry, as young dogs 
would do, they either go to sleep on the spot, or 
have a lazy, terrestrial frolic among themselves.” 


~4> 
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For the Companion. 


MY MOTHER’S HEROISM. 
A Story of the Straits of Magellan. 


In Two PARTS.—PART II. 


Frightened at my own temerity, I drew back from 
the door, and was half-minded to run away. While 
I stood irresolute, wavering betwixt fear and hope, I 
heard a step inside. Then a voice called out, “‘Who’s 
there?” words which I did not then understand. Yet 
they gave me alittle confidence, for I knew they were 
not Spanish words. 

I tapped again. 

Immediately the door was opened, and a bearded 
man looked out. He looked blankly into the dark- 
ness, and did not see my insignificant little figure 
standing on the doorstep. 

“Who’s here?” he demanded. 

I could see him so plainly that, small as I was, it 
seemed odd that he did not see me. He was a young 
man, and something in his personal appearance gave 
me assurance. I reached up and touched his hand. 

He started quickly, and looked down upon me. 
“Goodness!” he exclaimed. “A child, at such a 
time, on such a night!” 

“Please, sefior,” I said, “do not be offended. Mi 
madre is out here in the garden. She has sent me to 
ask if she may come into the house, and bring her 
children with her.” 

“Yes, indeed!” he exclaimed. ‘But who are you, 
and who is your madre f” 

“T am the Governor’s little boy, sefior,’’ I re- 
plied. ‘Mi madre is the wife of the Governor. 
The soldados malos (wicked soldiers) have killed 
mi padre. We have run away from the town, for 
the soldiers are killing all the people, and burn- 
ing the houses. And now may I fetch in mi 
madre ?” : 

“Yes! yes!” he said, and started to follow me; 
but my mother, who had heard us speaking, was 
already close at hand, and we were at once ushi- 
ered into the sitting-room of the house. 

How good the warmth felt to our poor drenched 
and benumbed limbs! There were three men in- 
side, the young gentleman who had come to the 
door, a native hunter named Guillaume, and a 
rather rough-mannered laboring-man, who seemed 
in a very jolly mood; but Mr. Dunsmuir, the 
Consul, was not at home. He had gone out in his 
boat that afternoon, we were told, to hail the 
German steamer, and had not returned. 

The young gentleman, whose name was Bor- 
heim, was very kind and respectful to my mother, 
and showed us every attention. Almost his first 
words were, “My dear sefiora, I have just re- 
ceived almost certain intelligence that your hus- 
band, the Governor, is not dead; that he was 
not killed, as at first reported, but is alive, and 
has escaped and gone down the coast to fetch the 
man-of-war, Magallanes.” ° 

What words were those! better even to our sad 
hearts than warmth or food. My mother gave a 
sharp cry of joy; yet she could scarcely believe 
it true. They brought us tea and such food as 
was prepared, and kindled a cheery fire, at which 
we dried our wet clothing. Mr. Borheim brought 
us such other clothing as he could find about the 
house. As soon as we had ceased to shiver, and 
grown fairly comfortable, he showed us all to a large 
inner apartment, where several couches had been 
prepared; and you may be sure that we children 
were not long falling asleep, for it was past mid- 
night by this time. 

But our perils were far from being over. Scarcely 
an hour had elapsed when a frightful noise waked 
us suddenly. My mother sprang up, and ran to the 
door to look out. 

She was met by Mr. Borheim, who said, hurriedly, 
‘Madam, a party of drunken mutineers has arrived 
from the town. What has sent them here at this 
hour I cannot tell. They have broken the front door 
of the house, and are in the parlor. There are ten or 
twelve of them only; they are all intoxicated. I 
shall deal with them as best I can. Please lock your 
door on the inside, and, if possible, keep the little 
ones quiet. 

He turned hastily, and went to the front rooms, 
where a great clamor had arisen. My mother locked 
and barricaded the door with the furniture. We then 
sat down to watch and to listen, full of an indescrib- 
able dread. We feared that the wretches knew we 
were there, and were searching for us. 

Presently some of them came into the sitting-room, 
and we could hear them close to our door. Mr. Bor- 
heim and the native hunter, Guillaume, were talking 
and joking with them, and attempting to put them 
in a good humor. More liquor was given them, in 
the hope that they would become too much intoxi- 
cated to be dangerous. We could hear the rattle and 
clank of their carbines and sabres, as they reeled 
and staggered about the room. 

Their maudlin language was all about the murder 
of their officers, accompanied with threats of what 
they were about to do to anyone who dared to inter- 
fere with them. It was their plan, they declared,—for 
we could hear every word they uttered,—to plunder 
the town, then march inland across the pampas, and 
enter the service of the Argentine Republic. My 
own young blood boiled, in spite of my terrors, as I 
listened to their brutal threats and boasting, and I 
thought, with a thrill of satisfaction, that my father, 
if alive, and the Chilian Government, would soon 
send a force to capture and hang them all. 

On one pretext and another, Mr. Borheim was con- 
stantly luring them out of the sitting-room, either to 
the kitchen for more brandy, or back into the parlor, 
for he was in great uneasiness lest the babies should 
begin to cry, and reveal our presence. 

They would surely have murdered us, had they dis- 
covered our hiding-place; but Mr. Borheim afterward 
told us that he and Guillaume had determined, in 


' case the children cried out, to throw themselves sud- 
denly upon two of the rascals, wrest away their car- 
bines, and open fire on the whole mob. 

Thus for more than two hours the certainty of a 
bloody affray hung on the chance of a baby’s waking 
up and crying. All this time my poor mother sat 
there close by the door, in the darkness, listening 
and clutching my hand, while Marta and Raquel 
crouched in the corners of the apartment. Both Inez 
and myself were far too much terrified to fall asleep, 
but the younger children slept soundly. 

At last we ceased to hear the intruders, and not 
long after Mr. Borheim tapped at the door, and told 
us that the mutineers had set off to go back to the 
town, but had declared their intention of returning, 
with others of their comrades. As there were sev- 
eral cases of liquors in the Consul’s house, he ex- 
pected them to keep their word. 

Every one was agreed that we ought not to lose a 
moment in seeking some more secure hiding-place, 
as they would no doubt ransack the entire house on 
their return. 
| There was not, however, another house within a 
| mile or two of the Consul’s, and our only safety lay 
j in taking refuge in the woods, at the rear of the 
| house. Guillaume and Mr. Borheim hurriedly packed 

up two mattresses and as many blankets, shawls and 
rugs as one man could carry. Mr. Borheim himself 
| then took up two of the younger children in his arms, 
| and Inez and I kept close after him, my mother and 
| the two maids following us with the other children. 
| It was still raining a little, and the shrubbery was 
dripping wet, but we went back through the garden, 
and opening a gate in the hedge, entered the woods. 
| There was not even a path to guide us, and Mr. 
Borheim went stumbling forward over logs and 
| stones. We children, too, were falling down every 
moment, and soon were again wet to our skins from 
brushing against the bushes. The sharp stubs and 
| thorns of the brush hurt our unprotected feet even 
| worse than the pebbles of the road. Thus we hur- 
|ried on, Mr. Borheim leading the way, for what 
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But now the prospect of our getting any food seemed | helped us into the boat, which at once put off for the 


more hopeless than ever; the younger children were 
already crying from hunger, and my mother could 
scarcely speak from fatigue and faintness. The sight 
of our misery so touched the kind-hearted young 
Englishman that he again set off te go to the house, 
hoping that the mutineers might have left it. 

We had to endure another long period of waiting 
in the forest. Would it never get light, we wondered 
again and again! At last the faint gray of dawn 
stole into the dreary, wet woods, and slowly, oh so 
slowly, objects revealed themselves in the foggy 
light. Not long after, Mr. Borheim arrived, and with 
him Guillaume and the rough, jolly man. 

They brought with them bread and butter, several 
cans of preserved meats and two kettles. It was only 
with great difficulty that a fire was kindled, owing to 
the wet, but after what seemed to us hungry ones a 
long while, coffee was made, and a soup. We had 
bread and butter, and drank our soup from cups and 
tin dippers; but no one can imagine how good it all 
tasted to us. 

The kind young Englishman, though much fatigued 
and nearly worn out himself, sat ona log, and cut 
and buttered slices of bread for us all; and he had, 
too, a kindly and a sympathetic word for each of us. 

It had now grown fully light, and the rain had 
ceased falling. Not long after, Mr. Borheim and the 
native hunter set off to go to the town, in order to 
ascertain the condition of affairs. We were so tired 
that we fell asleep not long after, and slept most of 
the day. 

Toward night the young Englishman returned, 
bringing a bag containing a great mass of dough for 
cakes, which he had made at the house, and a quan- 
tity of this was at once put to cook on tin platters 
before our fire. He had walked to within a mile of 
the town, the buildings of which were burning, and 
learned that a part of the convicts and soldiers had 
already left the place. But no one knew where they 
had gone, or how soon they might return. 

Mr. Borheim brought still another bundle of blank- 
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seemed to us an endless distance, into the dark 
woods. 

At length we reached a little open plat, and the 
hunter, Guillaume, coming up, they spread the mat- 
tresses on the ground in the shelter of a great tree- 
trunk which leaned over within a few feet of the 
earth. My mother, the maids, and all of us children 
then gathered together on the mattresses, with the 
blankets and rugs wrapped about us. Having thus 
provided for us, the young Englishman and Guil- 
laume set off to return to the house for a supply of 
food, for we were all very hungry. 

But such cheering tidings had been heard from 
my father that my dear mother’s heart seemed to 
have revived. She wrapped the blankets about us, 
and spoke in a brave tone to me. 

Although the rain still continued to fall, we were 
sheltered partly by the large tree, and partly by two 
blankets which had been extended over the mattress 
on stakes set in the ground. 

But a long time, almost two hours, I should think, 
passed, and our friends did not come. It had not yet 
begun to grow light; the night had seemed fearfully 
long. Suddenly the crack of a rifle, in the direction 
of the house, resounded through the forest! A thrill 
of fear went to our hearts with that ominous sound. 
The mutineers were abroad in the woods, then, we 
thought, and might be in pursuit of us. 

My mother rose hastily, wrapped the baby in a 
blanket, and bade Marta and Raquel take up the 
younger children. She then told me that I must 
again be brave and lead the way deeper into the 
woods. I shuddered to look off into the dark, wet 
forest, but, summoning my courage, prepared to do 
my best. 

Suddenly we heard a crackling of the brush anda 
sound of footsteps rapidly approaching our hiding- 





place, and for a moment were half paralyzed with 
terror. Then we heard Mr. Borheim calling out softly 
tous. Inreply to my mother’s startled question, he 
said that the shot had been an accidental one. Upon 
being further questioned, however, he admitted that 
a gang of the convicts was pillaging the house, and 
that we must go further into the forest. 

Guillaume, with little ceremony, gathered up the 
mattresses and rugs, and bade us all follow him as 
fast as we could. We did so, in great haste. Mr. Bor- 
heim carried two of the children as before, and Inez 
and I followed at his heels through the wet brush. 
Again we were completely drenched, and, getting into 
a swamp, were obliged to wade in mire and water for 
along distance. 

At last we stopped on a hill beyond the swamp, and 





were again sheltered by the blankets and mattresses. 





MAGALLANES. 


ets, with which a tent was made for us to sleep in that 
night. Just before dusk, however, the young Eng- 
lishman and Guillaume went back to the Consul’s 
house, to watch the movements of the mutineers, 
leaving us still in charge of the rough, jolly man, who 
sang some funny songs. 

The weather had now cleared, and we saw the sun- 
shine in the tops of the trees over our heads; it was 
warmer, and we passed a not very uncomfortable 
night in the blanket tent. The three younger chil- 
dren had taken cold, however, and were very trouble- 
some. Indeed, it was a wonder that we were not all 
ill from the exposure which we had suffered. My 
own miseries were chiefly from hunger and fear. 
Marta and Raquel often wept and bemoaned their 
condition, but my mother, from first to last, uttered 
no word of complaint, nor gave way to tears except 
once, during the first night, when we supposed my 
father was murdered. Her pale yet brave face acted 
as a constant spur to me to be courageous and manly. 

With the first dawn of day the queer, jolly man 
was astir, singing so loudly as to waken us all. He 
kindled a fire, prepared coffee, and baked more cakes 
from the mass of dough in the bag, and we were tak- 
ing our breakfast when Mr. Borheim suddenly ap- 
peared, coming at a run through the woods. Much 
disturbed, my mother started up, fearing that he was 
pursued, but he instantly reassured us by calling out 
in a cheery voice: 

“Take heart, sefiora, take heart, the Magallanes 
hascome! All danger is nowover. The man-of-war 
lies in the channel, opposite Mr. Dunsmuir’s house. 
Her boat has come ashore. Your husband, senor the 
Governor, is on board. I have ordered the boat to 
wait to take you also on board the frigate.” 

Inez and I fairly screamed for joy, and never shall 
I forget the radiant face of my mother as she turned 
to look on us, then grasped the hand of the kind 
young Englishman. 

“Heaven will surely reward you in this life, sefior, 
for your generosity and your delicacy to us poor dis- 
tressed ones!” she exclaimed, fervently. ‘Never 
shall we forget you in our orisons, sefior.” 

Mr. Borheim laughed and turned aside, to brush a 
tear from his manly young face. 

And ah, what a race that was with us all back 
through the woods to the Gonsul’s house! Little 
cared we for the mud now! And how different from 
our fearful trip into those same woods in the rain at 
dead of night! 

Sure enough, on coming out at the house, in sight 
of the water, there lay the Magallanes off in the 
straits, with the dear, bright flag of Chili flying at 
the masthead. Mr. Borheim and Guillaume hurriedly 





frigate, leaving them on shore. 

The man-of-war was lying to, nearly half a mile 
from the beach. The distance was too great for my 
father to see us embark, and up to that time he had 
got no tidings concerning us; for he supposed that 
we had perished in the ruins of our house, which he 
had seen blown to pieces, as he thought, on the 
night of the revolt. 

As the boat drew nearer, Inez and I wished to 
shout to him, but my mother bade us sit quietly be- 
hind the rowers, and drew her mantle about her face. 
Peeping out, I saw my father looking with a sad- 
dened face toward the boat. As it glided under the 
ship’s side, I could endure it no longer, and leaping 
up, shouted, ‘Mi padre! I am here!” 

At the same moment my mother threw aside her 
mantle, and raised her arms toward him. 

“Mi Manuel ! my dear little son! My own Estella! 
Have you come back from the grave?”’ he cried out, 
and if the captain of the frigate had not laid hold on 
him, he would have leaped into the boat. 

No one can imagine what was our joy to be thus 
mercifully re-united after such dreadful perils! 

The Magallanes now steamed slowly toward the 
town, and a little later, as we were gathered in her 
cabin, my mother took me by the hand, and present- 
ing me to my father, said, ‘‘Seor, your little son has 
proved himself atrue hero. He never once lost heart, 
and found the way in the dark night for us all.” 

I saw my father’s proud eyes on me, and felt a thrill 


|of exultation; but I am glad to say that I did not 


forget myself. ‘No, sefior,” I replied, “mi madre is 
the true heroine. It was she who kept my heart in 
me with her brave face.” 

Nearly all the buildings of the town had been 
burned, our house with the others. The mutineers had 
set off to cross the steppes into the Argentine country, 
and only a few of the miscreants were captured. We 
remained on board the man-of-war for some days, 


| and then returned to our home in Chili for a time. 


| 





In the confusion of affairs at Sandy Point we 
failed again to meet the kind young Englishman, 
who embarked in the next mail steamer for 
home, but in our hearts we have never ceased 
to thank him for his great kindness to us in the 
hour of our distress and danger. 

J. MANUEL JORRIN. 
3 — ci 
GREATNESS. 
No greatieed is done 
By falterers who ask for certainty. 
—George Eliot. 
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For the Companion. 


THE EDUCATION OF YOUNG TURKS. 


Not until a Turkish child reaches his sixth or 
seventh year does his education begin, and his 
first day at school is celebrated with ceremonies 
that are unheard of in America. No other such 
ponies are to be found as the spirited iron-gray 
ponies of the East, and one of these is gorgeously 
caparisoned for the new pupil, who is met at his 
father’s house by all. the school, dressed in holi- 
day clothes. 

A priest makes a short prayer, the child is 
placed upon his pony, and the pupils, males and 
females, are formed in double line. The proces- 
sion moves, singing hymns as they go, with the 
little hero of the day following, and thus he is 
initiated into the new world of learning. 

In the primary schools boys and girls are edu- 
cated together. The teachers are taken from the 
priesthood, and from the graduates of the theo- 
logical universities who have learned to read the 

“Koran,” which is written in Arabic, and which all 
good Mussulmen must learn how to read. Persons 
of this class of teachers are consequently stringent 
religionists, and some of them are quite fanatical. If 
the pupil does not acquire much discipline or inform- 
ation pertaining to modern material progress, it is 
because the twig is not bent in that direction. 

A primary school is composed of one or two rooms, 
or “holes in the wall,’? with three divans for the 
pupils, and a seat for the teacher. The pupils sit 
cross-legged in a line on the divans, holding their 
books on their knees and reciting all at the same 
time, in a loud, shrill voice. They learn grammar 
and the four rules of arithmetic. 

When they are able to read from the Koran a little, 
they take up writing, and, as there are no writing 
tables or desks, they hold their copy-books in their 
hands. This is all the education they receive in the 
primary schools. 

Besides the primary, there are four superior schools, 
except the military and naval schools, and the school 
of medicine, established in 1830, and outside of these 
no education is to be had. Wealthy men engage 
European teachers to help their children in the study 
of languages and modern science; but the common 
people have to satisfy themselves with the little that 
is to be obtained at the primary schools. If any one 
is astonished that the governing class in Turkey gen- 
erally talk French, and often English, Greek, Italian 
and German, it may be stated that the Turk has an 
aptitude, like the Russian, for tongues, and makes 
his necessity the mother of his—study. 

During the reign of Sultan Abdul Medjid, some 
thirty-five years ago, an effort was made to spread 
normal schools throughout the Empire, but without 
success. It is only during the reign of the present 
Sultan that the matter of education has been earnestly 
taken up. In the course of eight or nine years, the 
Administration of Public Instruction has established 
throughout the Empire in Europe, Asia and Africa, 
three hundred and eighty-eight primary and normal 
schools, and last year there were twenty thousand 
and ninety-three students. 

Besides these, there are eighty primary and normal 
schools in Constantinople, in which there are five 
hundred and forty students, two hundred and seventy- 
five being in the free school, the only one in the 
Empire, and six hundred and thirty-four in private 
schools. The programme of the studies is divided 
into four years, and the pupils must recite by heart, 
beside writing down the lessons, which include cal- 
ligraphy, arithmetic, history, grammar and theology. 
More time, however, is given to the study of the 
Koran than to anything else. 
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No account of the education of young Turks can College at Constantinople, brought with him | 


would be complete without some reference to the 
storytellers of the East, who have as much in- 
fluence as the professors of mathematics and _his- 
tory. In the early training of the child by its 
nurse and tutor, wonderful stories are told to him 
to inculcate moral and religious truths, and by 















them he is taught that he must not be afraid of 
death; that he must not be astonished at anything, 
no matter how strange; and that he is not obliged 
to say anything in conversation that will be 
against his own interests. The following is a spec- 
imen : 

“There was a man who, despairing on account 
of his poverty, decided to commit suicide. He 
took a rope, and went to the top df a mountain to 
hang himself on a tree, but the devil was waiting 
for him, and asked him why he wanted to die. 


“The man, whose name was Ezek, answered | 


that he had nothing to live upon, and the devil 


then said, ‘I will give you the means of making | 


money. I am going to transform myself into a 
donkey. You will mount the donkey, and go to 
the city, passing through the main street. When 
you get near the house of Ahmed Bey you will 
make your donkey go as fast as possible. Ahmed 
is very fond of fast-running donkeys. 
call you, but you must not stop. Go on with the 


same speed. He will follow you, and then you | 


can make your bargain.’ 

“Ezek mounts the donkey, and when he comes 
near the house of Ahmed he lets the bridle loose 
and spurts forward. All that the devil predicted 
happened. Ahmed bought the donkey, and paid 
an enormous price, two thousand dollars, for it. 


One can imagine the care the Bey would take of a | 


donkey which cost him such a price. He arranged 
& separate place in his stable for the donkey. He 
bought a new saddle and bridle, and as there is a 
fountain in the courtyard of his house, he himself 
insisted upon taking the donkey to the fountain 
every day. 

“One day while Ahmed Bey was holding the 
bridle in front of the fountain, and the donkey 
was drinking, all at once the donkey slipped into 
the spout, leaving Ahmed Bey with the bridle in 
his hands. At first he was astounded. 

*« ‘Can I believe my senses!’ he exclaimed. 

“Yes, the donkey showed him two ears sticking 
out of the spout. 

“The poor Bey wanted to call for help, but he 
was voiceless. After many efforts, he screamed 
out, and the servants appeared. He related what 
had happened, and while he was telling his story, 
the donkey still showed its ears, but only to the 
Bey! 

‘“«*Why, master,’ say the servants, ‘how cana 
donkey go through such a small spout as this ?” 

“<‘There it is! Look at it, waving its ears! 
Look! look!’ 

«Oh, what a pity!’ say the servants. ‘Our mas- 
ter has gone mad.’ Every one else, too, thought 
that he was crazy, and Ahmed Bey was sent to an 
asylum. After a few days of confinement, Ahmed 
began to think about his condition. He made up 
his mind to get out of the asylum; so he changed 
his policy, and when a friend asked him, ‘How 
did that donkey manage to get through the spout ? 
his answer was, ‘Now, my friend, how can you 
imagine such nonsense? How can a donkey go 
through the spout of a fountain ? 

“They thought that he had come to his senses, 
and he was freed. He went home, but as soon as 
he entered the courtyard of his house, lo! the 
donkey showed its ears again. Ahmed sighed, 
but was careful not to say anything. Had he 
spoken, he would have been returned to the asy- 
lum.” 

There is a moral to this, as to all Oriental tales. 
This one shows that when a man makes a state- 
ment which may be used against him, he must 
change it with such skill as to turn it in his favor. 

I have already said that the Turks consider any 
show of surprise as a sign of bad breeding, and 
that this is taught in the schools. An amusing 
instance of the peculiarity comes to my mind 
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from the United States one of Edison’s phono- 
| graphs, which he exhibited to a company of 
| Turks. He talked into the orifice, and the ma- 
chine ground out of its vocal tinfoil long sen- 
tences in its squeaky way. 


| 


If there should be war between Germany and 
Russia, these men would return tu the places 
where they are now peacefully working, to fight 
the Russians, and perhaps to conquer for their 
own their former residences. ° 

The decree which has been spoken of will doubt- 


The amazement of the spectators was kept out /| less have the effect of driving many, perhaps most, 


of sight. They pretended | of the Germans from the soil of Western Russia. 
that it was no marvel to! It will certainly have the further result of em- 


them at all, but when the 
phonograph spoke in 
‘Turkish, they could not 
contain themselves any 
longer, and frankly ad- 
mitted that they could 
not understand how the 
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|machine had learned the language so quickly, 
| since it had been in the country only two weeks! 


SamveEL S. Cox. 
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POWER OF HOPE. 
Hope leads the child to plant the flower, 
The man to sow the oad 


Nor leaves fulfilment to her hour, 
But prompts again to deed. 


—Sarah F, Adams. 
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GERMANS IN RUSSIA. 


By a recent decree of the Russian Czar, all for- 
eigners in Western Russia are forbidden to pur- 
chase or to hold land. It is also declared that 
those foreigners who lease or rent Russian land 
shall be subjected to a heavy special tax. 

There is no doubt that this severe decree is 
aimed especially at the multitudes of Germans 
who have settled in those parts of Russia which 
border on their own Fatherland, and especially in 
that part of it known as the Baltic Provinces. 

The relations between the two great empires of 
Central and Eastern Europe are peculiar, and, in 
view of probable future events, are very interest- 
ing. For a long period a close alliance and friend- 
ship have existed between the reigning houses of 
the two States. This has been the result partly 
of near ties of kinship, and partly of the neces- 
sity that, for public reasons, the two empires 
should be friendly to each other. 

The present German Emperor is great-uncle to 
the present Czar of Russia, and the Czar’s mother 
was a German princess, so that not a little inti- 
macy has been kept up for a long time between 
the two ruling families. 

On the other hand, probably no two neighbor- 
ing peoples in Europe are more hostile to each 
other than are the Germans and the Russians. 
Their mutual dislike shows itself in a hundred 
ways. The one people is Protestant, the other 
belongs to the Greek Church. The Germans are 
thrifty, hard-working and sober; the Russians 
are shiftless, indolent, and intemperate. 

Each nation, moreover, distrusts and fears the 
other. They stand side by side, both armed to 
the teeth. Each wishes to be the superior power 
in Europe, and each looks forward to a war in 
which they will be arrayed upon opposite sides. 

The presence of so many Germans in Russia is 
a constant source of irritation. Many of the offi- 
cials, high and low, in Russia, are Germans. 
There are German officers in the military staff; 
German professors and teachers in the universities 
and gymnasia; and shrewd, pushing German 
merchants in all the Russian cities. 

The late Czar, Alexander II., was very fond of 
Germans, and had rather German than Russian 
traits and tastes. His mother was German; and 
| he himself received a large part of his education 
in Germany. It was during his reign that the 
Germans went in such numbers into Russia, and 
took their places in responsible positions in the 
army, the civil service, and the schools. 

The present Czar and his advisers, however, do 
not like to have so many Germans in Russia. 
They know that, in case of a war, the Germans 
who are now the leaders of the industry and com- 
merce in Western Russia, and their swarms of 
German workmen, will go back to their own coun- 
try, and enter the German army. 








| 


bittering still more the feeling of the two peoples 
against each other. 


és alll ice 
SOME FAVORED SPOT. 


The mountain heights are dear to some, 
To some the valiey’s deep recess; 
To some the desert is a home. 
With thoughts to cheer and joys to bless. 
Some spot there is, some cherished spot, 
Je love, all other spots above; 
And few so wretched they have not 
Some dearly-cherished spot to love. 


—John Bowring. 
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SWIMMERS AND SWIMMING. 


It is not every one who can learn to swim like 
Byron, Franklin, Sir Cloudesley Shovel, Leander, 
Mary Wakefield, and the other historic swimmers. 
In order to perform such feats as they did, a per- 
son must have buoyant flesh, not too heavy bones, 
great wind, cool nerves, and much practice. Ina 
school of fifty boys there are always a few who 
can swim a great deal easier and longer than the 
rest, and there are some long, strong, bony fellows 
who are tired in twenty strokes. 

Byron owed his power in the water chiefly to the 
buoyancy of his flesh, but partly to the muscular 
development of his arms and chest. He was a 
superb creature from his waist upward. In swim- 


ming the Hellespont he was in the water one hour | 


and ten minutes, and came out, as he used to 
boast, very little the worse for his voyage. Indeed, 
he had several swimming adventures in his life 
which were more difficult than the one which he 
performed in imitation of Leander. Once on 
Brighton Beach he was exhausted in battling with 
the surf, and would have been drowned but for 
some by-standers who formed a line for his rescue. 

Cloudesley Shovel’s grand exploit was probably 
due to muscular strength and great practice. He 
was a cabin-boy on board Admiral Narborough’s 
ship during the naval war between England and 
Holland, two hundred years ago. Narborough 
was lost unless he could get word to a portion of 
his fleet which was near, but out of sight behind 
a high piece of land. 

No boat could have lived in the fierce fire of the 
fleets, and there was no possible way of commu- 
nicating an order except by swimming. The ad- 
miral called for volunteers, and among those who 


| sprang forward was his own cabin-boy, a vigorous, 


handsome lad of eighteen. He had been a cob- 
bler’s apprentice, and had run away to sea. 

“What can you do, my fearless lad?” asked 
Admiral Narborough. 

“I can swim, sir,” replied the youth; ‘and if 
I’m shot, I can be easier spared than any one 
else.” 

That answer, with the look that accompanied it, 
settled the question. In another minute or two, 
with the order in his mouth, the lad swam out of 
sight, into the dense smoke of the battle, followed 
by the cheers of the crew. He brought the reserve 
fleet into action in time, gave his country another 
victory, won for himself a lieutenant’s commis- 
sion. His remains now lie in Westminster Abbey, 
with a monument over them bearing the name of 
Admiral Sir Cloudesley Shovel. 

Mary Wakefield’s brave act on Lake Michigan, 
a month or two ago, was not exactly a feat in 
swimming. When she sprang from the burning 
steamer into the lake with the captain’s child, six 
years of age, in her arms, she laid hold of a piece 
of wood, and had to use both her hands in cling- 
ing to it. The child she held up by her teeth in 
its clothes, and thus encumbered she struck out 
boldly for the shore. On her way she met a res- 
cuing boat, which stopped to take them in. 

“Hurry away to the others; I can take care of 
the child!” she cried. 

She reached the shore safely with her charge, 
and was soon ready to bear a most efficient hand 
in caring for the perishing survivors, as they ar- 
rived by the boats. 
act of courage and endurance, for the water was 
little above the freezing point in that northern 
region. 

No, we cannot all do these grand and noble 
things. Some of us can, however, if we try the 
right way, and we can all admire them, and honor 
the doers. 





“OFF-YEARS” IN POLITICS. 


This is what is known as an “‘off-year” in polit- 
ical matters. That is to say, there is neither a 
President nor a House of Representatives to be 
chosen, and the State elections to be held are gen- 
erally unimportant. In fact, only about one- 
fourth of the States hold elections at all this year. 

Even of this small number, only a few elect 


This was a rare and noble | 





men, indeed, take advantage of ‘‘off-years,”” when 
little is at stake, to display whatever independence 
of party they possess, by voting against the regu- 
lar candidates. When the presidency or the con- 
trol of Congress is in issue, they are obedient and 
submissive, and vote “the regular ticket.” 

It seems just now difficult to realize that one 
year from this time the country will be in the 
midst of a presidential canvass, that the candidate 
will be chosen, that the party bands will be play- 
|ing, that torch-light clubs will be forming, and 
| that the present languid interest in party affairs 
will have given place to eager political activity. 

But it is well not to anticipate that condition of 
| affairs. The country needs the rest and political 
| peace of “‘off-years.” 
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| HIS UNKNOWN FRIEND. 


Mrs. Willis was a kind-hearted woman, who lived 
|in a college town. It was the habit of the friends of 
members of the graduating class to present to them, 
on Commencement Day, flowers, books, or other little 
gifts expressive of their affection and good wishes. 
Mrs. Willis had observed that while some of the more 
popular lads were loaded with tokens of friendship, 
there were others who seemed to have no friends, 
and were unnoticed. 

On the next Commencement Day, therefore, she 
made up a bunch of flowers and attached it to a card 
conveying a kindly message. This she sent to the 
usher, with a request that he should give it to any 
one of the students who happened to be neglected. 
A shy, awkward lad received it, and took it with 
evident surprise and pleasure. 

The incident soon passed from her mind. Ten 
years later, however, she visited an inland city, and 
there became acquainted with a young physician who 
had already attained a high standing among his 
brother practitioners. 

One day, just before returning home, she noticed 
| in his office a faded bunch of flowers under glass. 

“That has a story, which I should like to tell you 
before you go,” he said. “I began life as a poor 
|farm-boy. I had no family. I saved money enough 

to go to school, and afterward to college. 

‘But I lived during three years in dire poverty. I 
wore the coarsest clothes, I rented a room, and 
cooked my own food, which was so scanty that I 
used to stagger as I walked up to recitation. My 
poverty made me dread to meet even my fellow-stu- 
dents. 

“Young people need approbation and affection. An 
occasional word of sympathy would have strength- 
ened me like wine. No such word came. There were 
| days when all my struggles seemed useless to me, for 
| —who cared? 

‘“‘When at last I stood on the platform, and received 
| the diploma earned by four years of work and priva- 
tion, I looked over the mass of faces and thought, 
‘Not one of them is turned to me with a kind look.’ 
| All the other men had their families and friends. 
There was nobody to give me a good wish at my en- 
| trance into the world. I was tired, and my heart was 
sick and bitter. 
| “But just before we left the platform, that bunch 
of flowers was handed to me. A card was tied to it, 
on which was written, ‘From a friend who hopes that 
your life may always bring you, as to-day, the reward 
for honest endeavor.’” 

The doctor’s voice grew husky. 

“Why, madam, those words saved me! I had a 
friend! Somebody had approved me, cared for me! 
Never were roses as sweet as those! I vowed I 
would not disappoint my friend; that I would work 
as I never had done before. I have tried to doit; I 
have many dear friends now, but not one of them 
has given me such help as came to me through those 
faded roses.” 

Mrs. Willis thanked him for his story with the 
tears in her eyes, and bade him farewell. 

The little seed which she had carelessly planted had 
given back to her this rich flower and fruit. Every 
seed that we plant brings forth its fruit and flower, 
either in this life or in the life to come. 





HONOR IN TRADE. 


A year or two ago an old French merchant died, 
who, for half a century, had carried on a large retail 
business in New York, Philadelphia, and one or two 
Southern cities with marked success. His methods 
were peculiar. No clerk or salesman was permitted 
to urge or recommend any goods offered for sale. He 
was to show the article, and state the price. The 
customer thus bought at his own risk. The merchant 
did not cheat, but if the buyer cheated himself he 
did not interpose. 

Another merchant, a Scotchman, in a Virginia city 
pursued a still more unusual plan. He would warn 
an ignorant customer if the cloth she was about to 
buy was not made of the best material, or if the 
chintz would fade, or if the hat was no longer quite 
fashionable. 

His maxim was that the tradesman and customer 
should be friends, not antagonists trying to over- 
reach each other. In consequence many of his goods 
remained unsold. But his customers, finding that 
| they could place absolute reliance on his word, 
| crowded into his shop, and bought honest goods at 
| an honest profit. 

“The so-called ‘systems of trade,’” says a recent 
| writer, “are based upon dishonesty. The grocer who 
| sells adulterated sugar or vitriol vinegar at the same 

rates as the pure articles; the butcher who sends in- 
| ferior meat to the ignorant housekeeper; the clerk 
| who urges unsalable articles at high prices on country 

buyers are breaking the law, ‘Thou shalt not steal,’ 
as much as the pick-pocket who pilfers a purse.” 

















Governors this year. In most cases, the voting is | A convict at one of our State prisons lately wrote 
only for minor State officers and legislatures. Ohio | to the warden, “I was sentenced for stealing. I am 
is the only State of first rank in which a Governor | 20W employed in making shoes, and am ordered to 
is to be chosen. insert two sheets of thick paper in the soles, and to 

It is impossible, under such circumstances, to color them to imitate leather. Is this the way in 


which you reform thieves?” 
— the people, even in the States where elec- In Norway, it is said, some travellers last summer 
tions are held, to any very high pitch of political inadvertently left a gold-headed umbrella hanging on 


excitement. The vote is small, and the result, | a tree beside a much frequented road, and found it 
whatever it may be, is not very significant. Many | untouched after two days. Every man, woman, and 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








child who passed that way helped to earn this noble 
character for the whole district. 

Every boy who goes into trade, and firmly carries 
out the pure, strict principles of honesty which he 
finds in his Bible, will not only live a noble life, but 
will help to earn for America a character for upright- 
ness and honor which her enemies lately have hoped 
that she would lose. 





i 
COUNTERFEITING NAPOLEON. 


Boucher, a famous violinist during the first quarter 
of the century, bore a singular resemblance to Napo- 
leon in countenance and figure. One evening at St. 
Petersburg he played at a concert, where the Czar, 
Alexander I., was present. 

«Monsieur Boucher,” said the Czar, as the violinist 
was presented to him, “T have a favor to ask of you. 
It is an affair,” he continued, as Boucher bowed, 
“unconnected with your profession.” 

“I am wholly at Your Majesty’s service,” answered 
the violinist. 

“Well, come to the palace to-morrow morning at 
twelve precisely. You shall be shown into my cabi- 
net, and I will then tell you the nature of the favor, 
which, if you will grant, will greatly oblige me.” 

The next day Boucher, on presenting himself at 
the palace, was ushered into the Czar’s private cab- 
inet. The Czar immediately led him into an adjoin- 
ing apartment, where he saw, on a sofa, a small 
three-cornered hat, a sword, the uniform of the 
French Imperial Guard, and a cross of an officer of 
the Legion of Honor. 

“I will explain the favor I have to request. All 
those objects you see there belonged to the Em- 
peror Napoleon; they were taken during the cam- 
paign of Moscow. I have frequently heard of your 
resemblance to Napoleon, but I did not expect to 
find the likeness so strong as it is. My mother often 
regrets that she never saw Napoleon, and what I 
wish you to do is to put on this dress, and I will pre- 
sent you to her.” 

The Czar withdrew, and left Boucher to array 
himself in Napoleon’s uniform. When he had dressed, 
he was led to the apartment of the Empress-mother. 
The Czar assured his mother that the illusion was 
complete, and that she might say she had seen “the 
great man.” 








WHY SHE WEPT. 


Not many years ago a foreign representative in this 
country spent, with his wife, some time in a large and 
fashionable hotel in one of our cities. This foreign 
official’s wife, a stout lady who was unable to speak a 
word of English, was extremely fond of her national 
dish, a sort of pie made largely of giblets. 

The lady had great difficulty in getting this dish 
made to her liking, and frequently spent much time 
and earnest endeavor in the kitchen instructing the 
cook, with a queer culinary pantomime, what ingre- 
dients to put into it. 

One day madame had succeeded in preducing a pie 
exactly to her liking, and had eaten of it at dinner 
with great enthusiasm. But after a time a gentleman 
noticed that she was weeping silently as she sat at the 
table, while her hands lay idle in her lap. 

This gentleman, who was a man of keen sympathies, 
was deeply touched, and presently, when the lady’s 
weeping had turned into pitiful sobbing, he could not 
refrain from saying to her husband: 

“Pardon me, sir, but—is madame ill? Is she in 
pain?” 

“It is nothing—it will pass,” said the official. 

But the trouble did not seem to pass, and the lady 
continued to shed tears, and to sob hysterically. 

The sympathetic gentleman was still unable to 
restrain himself. 

“Pardon me once more,” he said, “but madame 
seems to be in great distress or grief. Is there any- 
thing Icando? Pray command me!” 

“Ah! Do not trouble, sir,” said the foreigner; ‘‘it 
is zis only zat is ze matter: madame have eaten her 
pie until she can eat no more, and she veeps viz grief 
zat she may not continue!” 
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SONGS IN THE NIGHT. 


The Huguenots of France were extremely fond of 
the Psalms. Sometimes they gathered at night round 
the ruins of their demolished churches, thinking to 
hear the sounds of Psalms in the air. An act of the 
Parliament of Pau is in existence, which attests this 
pious custom, for it forbids the Huguenots to meet 
by night at their ruined church of Orthez, to listen 
for the echo of Psalms. 

A similar sentiment was once associated, by the 
hunted Covenanters of Scotland, with the ruined 
church of Kirkbride. In the graveyard near this 
church are buried some who suffered for their faith. 
When the summer wind played around the ruins on a 
Sabbath evening, the people fancied they could hear 
the singing of Psalms which had been sung on the 
moor by worshipping men, fearful of Claverhouse’s 
dragoons, and by dying men on the scaffold, whose 
awe of God had melted before the love which ‘‘cast- 
eth out fear.” 

A Scotch poet, entering into the popular feeling 
which imagined “a song in the night, as of a holy 
solemnity,” expresses the sentiment : 

“es from the far hill-taps, 

nd low from the lauersome glen 
A sweet psalm-tune, like a late i draps 
Its accents doon the win 
But naething on earth = disturb that sang, 
Not Clavers in a’ his e; 
For it’s raised by the Lord’s ain ransomed thrang, 
Forgathered aboon Kirkbride.” 
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IN DANGER. 


The truly brave man is usually somewhat phleg- 
matic in making light of his own adventures. Dur- 
ing the revolution of 1848, Charles Reade, then a 
young man, was in Paris. Any English residents 
there were in imminent danger from the intoxicated 
Republicans, who apparently desired nothing better 
than to celebrate their ascendency by a wholesale 
massacre of their guests. 

As one might suppose, the Reade family was 
greatly excited over the peril of their absent mem- 
ber, and when he did reach home in safety, welcomed 
him with open arms. 





“My dear Charles,” cried his brother, with emo- 
tion, when they met, ‘“‘you have had a narrow escape 
with your life!’ 

“T have,” answered Charles, solemnly. 
me into a damp bed at Boulogne!” 


“They put 


— 
RETORTED. 


Lord Campbell, who rose from being a reporter 
of proceedings in Parliament for a newspaper to 
be Lord Chancellor of Great Britain, wrote the lives 
of the English Chancellors and Chief Justices. The 
volumes are so marked by inaccuracies, the absence 
of original research, and personal and political ran- 
cor, that Lord Brougham, who had been Lord Chan- 
cellor, said the thought that Campbell might outlive 
him and write his biography added another pang to 
death. 


While Campbell was Chief Justice, an action was 
brought before him to recover damages done to a 
carriage. The learned counsel repeatedly called the 
vehicle a broug-ham, pronouncing it as a word of two 
syllables. 

“Broom is the more usual pronunciation,” said 
Campbell, with considerable pomposity. ‘‘A carriage 
of the description you mean is generally and not in- 
correctly calleda broom. That pronunciation is open 
to no grave objection, and it has the great advantage 
of saving the time consumed by uttering an extra 
syllable.” 

Not half an hour later, Campbell, alluding to a de- 
cision in a similar action, said, ‘In that case, the car- 
mer which had sustained the injury was an omni- 

us”? — 

“Pardon me, my lord,” interposed the counsel; “a 
carriage of the kind to which you draw attention is 
usually termed a ’bus. That pronunciation is open 
to no grave objection, and it has the great advantage 
of saving the time consumed by uttering two extra 
syllables.” 

A roar of laughter followed the interruption, in 
which the Chief Justice was forced to join. 


ee 
POLITE CLERK. 


There seems to be no end to the stories about Gen- 
eral Grant. Here is one which exhibits him in a pe- 
culiarly amiable light. We commend it to all great 
men, to all who think themselves great, and, espe- 
cially, to all clerks. It happened three or four years 
ago, when the general was in Chicago. 


He tounged about Sheridan’s quarters a good deal, 
says an army official. His son Fred was at that time 
on Sheridan’s staff, but was absent one day, and 
Grant took his place at Fred’s desk, and looked after 
the business. 

A nervous, irritable old fellow came in to inquire 
for some paper that he had left with Fred. When he 
had stated his case, Grant took up the matter ina 
sympathetic way, and proceeded after the manner of 
an over-anxious clerk to hunt for the paper. 

The document could not be found, and Grant, apol- 
ogizing, walked with the old gentleman to the door. 

walked down the stairs with the mollified vis- 
een, he turned and asked: 

“Who is that old codger? He is the politest clerk 
I ever saw at military headquarters. I hope Sheridan 
will keep him.” 

I answered quietly, ‘“‘That is General Grant.” 

The fidgety old gentleman, after staring at me for 
a full minute, said with considerable fervor, ‘I will 
give you fifty cents if you will kick me down stairs.” 
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TOO NEAT. 


Miss Gordon Cumming reports some of the “acute 
and pithy remarks” of the native Christian teachers 
at the Samoan Islands. Among the rest is a trait 
of the crabs of the island, which was brought for- 
ward as an illustration of the commandment to cut 
off a right hand or a right foot, or to pluck out a 
right eye, rather than to be led into sin. 


One of the teachers told how often he had watched 
the mali’o, or land-crab, which by day burrows deep 
in the soil, but by night hurries down to the sea to 
feed and drink. 

It is a wondrous cleanly creature, and the Samoans 
declare that if on its seaward way, as it presses 
through the tall grass, it should chance to come in 
contact with any filth, which adheres to its legs, it 
will deliberately wrench them off, and thus, self-mu- 
tilated, hobbles back to its hole, the re to hide till its 
legs grow again. 

It is positively affirmed that this extraordinary crab 
has been known thus to wrench off its eight legs in 
succession, and then drag itself home with the great- 
est difficulty by means of its nippers. 

must confess that it woul have shown more 
common-sense had it gone to the sea or the nearest 
stream and washed its dirty limbs; but it must be 
allowed that the illustration is an apt one. 





LIFELONG DISAPPOINTMENT. 


Even if one acquiesces in the loss of liberty, the 
deprivation is always a sad one. A visitor at the 
Convent of Turgia, in Italy, describes the disap- 
pointed longing of one of its inmates, an aged 
woman, who had been brought up in a convent, and, 
when her education was complete, at the request of 
her friends,—no dowry, and therefore no husband, 
having been found,—had taken the veil. 


She could not remember having walked in a street 
in her life, and with this fact was connected her 
greatest earthly disappointment. 

Some three years before I met her, she had been 
sent from Dijon to this convent at Turgia. The jour- 
ney occu 7 about forty hours, and she was joyfully 
quleante by the hope of just once traversing the 
streets on foot. 

But alas for the frailty of human hopes! The 
Lady Superior, knowing nothing of this secret long- 
ing, and deciding that a woman of more than eighty 
years of age would be glad to drive, sent a close car- 
riage to meet her at the railway station. 

There were tears in the poor old woman’s eyes, as 
she said to me, ‘‘And now I shall never walk in a 
street!” 

——___+or—— 


DEFINITIONS. 


The making of good definitions is no easy matter. 
Here is a batch of school-boy attempts which are not 
bad in their way, though they would hardly answer 
dictionary purposes. The last one, certainly, is feel- 
ingly expressed. 


A boy defined dust as “mud with the juice squeezed 
out.” A fan, we learn from another juvenile source, 
is “a thing to brush warm off with,” and a monkey, 
“a small boy with a tail.” Salt, again, is ‘something 
which makes potatoes taste bad when you don’t put 
any on.” 

A school-boy asked to define the word “‘sob,”” whim- 
pered: “It means when a fellow don’t mean to cry, 
and it bursts out itself;” and another, being called 
upon for the meaning of “responsibility,” replied : 

“Well, supposing T had only two buttons on my 
trousers, and one of them came off, all the responsi. 








bility would rest on the other button.” 
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For the Companion. 
THE YOUNG ORATOR. 


A poet sat him down one day 

To write a stirring roundelay, 

Imagining that in his soul 

Divine affatus held control. 

The thought was peety and the chime 

Of rhythm heralded the rhyme, 

The while in fancy blazed his name 

Aloft upon the scrolls of Fame,— 
Where I intend my name shall soar; 
You'll see, before I leave this floor. 


But lo! as he essayed to write, 
A form majestic rose in sight, 
And straightway, with potential speech, 
Thus spake, as one empowered to teach, 
“Throw down your pen!—discard your verse! 
Let sounding speech your thoughts rehearse! 
You'll sway no a with printed page! 
You'll win your public on the stage! 
Try now a speech—I’ll teach you how; 
Use me for audience. Rise and bow!” 

He, trembling, rose without delay, 

orse scared than I am here to-day. 


“First stop that clearing of your throat!” 

He said, “and button up your coat! 

In trim relief your form must stand 

Against the background you command, 

Don’t hook your thumbs into your vest! 

Don’t thrust your hands into your breast! 

Don’t spread your fingers like a fan! 

But turn your thumbs in toward the palm!” 
These rules to you will indicate 


He knew how / gesticulate. 


“Begin!” he cried. “In glowing speech 
Alone the public heart you'll reach! 
But stop! turn out your knees and toes! 
A’d pray dode talk zo through your doze! 
Articulate your words more clear, 
That all who listen well may hear. 
And mark! don’t laugh at your own wit! 
Be grave, while others roar at it.” 
hat’s just the way you know /do 
When I say funny things to you. 


The poet’s voice was raised once more, 
But checked as promptly as before. 
“Don’t thrust your hands into pose hairt 
Don’t cut sharp angles in the air! 
Let gestures sweep in curves! Of course 
Your utterances must gauge their force. 
Be not self-conscious, but aspire 
To themes absorbing self, entire!” 
That’s my way too; when / declaim 
I scarce could tell you my own name, 


The poet pondered—ill at ease— 

The trials of Demosthenes. 

Then faintly spoke, but fearing blame 

He louder grew—’twas all the same. 

“Don’t think some fine effect to reach 

By sudden lowering of the speech, 

uick followed by explosive force 

That well might make a donkey hoarse! 

Let your soul’s earnestness instil 

Your audience with magnetic thrill!” 
Exactly! each one present knows 
/ keep him tingling to his toes. 


At last the poet desperate grew, 
With frantic longing to get through, 
And, spouting forth with little care, 
He slashed his arms with frenzied air, 
When lo! a crash—and he awoke; 
His ink was spilled, his bottle broke! 
He'd gone to sleep that luckless day 
While writing his own roundelay. 
While here am /—my whole speech through— 
As wide-awake as I’ve kept you. 


MARIA BARRETT BUTLER. 





———————_+or— 
For the Companion, 
THROUGH THE HEART. 


The parish of Grosbury had two ministers within 
ayear. The town was settled by a few families 
of strong, shrewd intellects and stronger preju- 
dices. When men of active brain are forced into 
isolated, solitary lives, apart from the world and 
its wider interests, they usually develop eccen- 
tricities, just as a tree grows gnarled when it is 
cramped by its environments. 

Mr. Wood, as we shall call the first pastor, was 
a young, vehement, well-meaning Christian. He 
resolved to beard each separate lion in its den. He 
listened to the complaints which his parishioners 
poured into his ears of each other, and then began 
his round of visits. 

“I have been told that you,” he said to one, 
“are envious, and close to niggardliness. Know 
these as your faults, fight them, pray against 
them.” 

“You,”’ to another, “are charged with dealings 
so sharp as to be dishonest ;” ‘You are untruth- 
ful;” “You, idle and extravagant.” He prayed, 
pleaded, argued against these faults, but in vain. 
His hearers listened with indignation or icy com- 
posure. In less than a year he was forced to re- 
sign his charge. He had accomplished nothing. 

His successor heard his story in silence. He 
heard also the charges against each of his flock, 
but made no comment. After some weeks he had 
discovered the few good qualities of these faulty 
men, and then he went to work. He combined 
them all into a great charitable organization. To 
one who had executive ability he gave the man- 
agement. A man who was fond of children, he 
placed in control of the school. Clever people 
wrote, dull ones worked with the needle or tools, 
those whose manner was friendly and attractive 
were sent out to bring in wanderers from the high- 
ways. He came nearer to them day by day, as 
their fellow-worker and friend. 

The first pastor, returning after a few years, 
found a body of earnest, active Christians, work- 
ing together humbly and peaceably. 

“How did you reach them? Every door of 
their hearts was barred against me,” he said. 

“The Spirit of God has always entered a man’s 
heart by one door” was the reply. ‘‘It is usually 
hinted to you by his chief good quality. Bring 
Christ to him through that way, not by attacking 
his worst passion or vice. Disarm him by an 
outstretched hand. Do not force him to put on 
his armor by a previous attack.” 


| the 





There is not one of us who does not wish to win 
our way to the hearts of others, to help and cheer 
them. In the words of this wise old pastor, we 
may find a hint that will be of use to us. 





En 
PERSIAN JUSTICE, 


The object of the punishment of criminals is, 
in civilized countries, not only the protection of 
society, but the possible reformation of the prison- 
ers. Among barbarous people, on the contrary, jus- 
tice is largely adulterated by vengeance. The St. 
| James’ Budget describes a visit made by some Euro- 
| peans to the Persian Zanjir-Khava (literally “the 
House of Chains’). This is a rather insecure look- 
ing jail, surrounded by a mud wall ten feet in height. 
Several soldiers were lounging about the gateway, 
and their unloaded muskets were piled in a corner. 
The guard on duty carries merely a stout bludgeon, 
surmounted by an iron head, a weapon with which 
one could easily fell an ox. When the jailer was ac- 
quainted with the desire of the strangers to visit the 
prison, he was unaffectedly surprised. 

“Go inside?” he asked. ‘Inside?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, you are welcome. You Europeans are very 
curious. Who wants to see the inside of a jail? The 
outside is quite enough for most people.” 

He i ryecage J indicated a narrow staircase, which 
brought the visitors out upon the roof of the rooms, 
which form the four sides of the rectangular court- 
yard. Some ragged men, enjoying the warmth of the 
sun below, perceived the spectators gazing at them, 
but did not move. 

‘*‘Have you many prisoners?” 

“Yes, a good many. We are very busy.” 

The jailer went on to say that he was paid some- 
thing over seven dollars a month, receiving the pay- 
ment very irregularly, as times were bad. The pris- 
oners were not moneyed men; no fees could be ex- 
tracted from them to any great amount. To be sure, 
their rations were provided, but one could make little 
enough out of the rations. 

“Two loaves a day! Why, if I tampered much 
with their miserable loaves, these sons of burnt fa- 
thers would rise and trample me to death. The fact 


, is, I draw rations for sixty prisoners; I have forty- 


five, but what 
But I have to 
sites.” 

It was then ascertained that these perquisites con- 
sist of the prisoners’ clothes. 

“Do they surrender them voluntarily?” asked the 
visitors. 

‘Usually; but if they prove obdurate, they go to 
the khelwut” (the private place). 

“Can we see that?” 

“Certainly, on my eyes, if you wish it! 
is nothing to see, absolutely nothing.” 

At the —- whether there were any female 
prisoners, the apse held up his hands in horror. 

‘Here, female prisoners? When a woman in Per- 
sia misconducts herself, she is simply detained in the 
house of a priest.” 

He then stated that at present ten prisoners were 
detained in the khelwut ; of these, two were deter- 
mined prison-breakers, three left for death, and the 
other five were new arrivals, who objected to present- 
ing their clothes to the jailer. 

“Are there many escapes?” asked a visitor. 

“No, they occur seldom, very seldom, and then only 
among the liberal rich.” 

A remark which would imply that Persian officials 
are not above taking a bribe. It was suggested to 
the jailer that the guard was small, the walls not 
high, and the prisoners many. 

“To your feet!” he shouted. 

The thirty-five prisoners slowly rose, and it then 
became apparent that escapes need not happen with- 
out the connivance of authority. Each man wore an 
iron collar, and this was linked to that of his neigh- 
bor by a heavy chain. 
The khelwut proved to be a low, dark apartment, 
filthy in the extreme, the air almost poisonous from 
reath of its ten occupants. The three condemned 
men were seated with both feet fixed in the kang, or 
beam; they also wore the usual iron collar. Their 
gaze was dull and hopeless. 

“Murderers !’’ whispered the jailer. 
morrow.” 

The two prison-breakers and five unfortunates who 
still clung to their clothes were secured in the same 
manner, but unironed. The place was pestilential, 
and alive with vermin. 

“Do many die here?” inquired the visitors, as they 
hastened into the epen air. 

A smack of the = was the enigmatical reply. 
ween the party left the prison, the jailer said, with 
a smilie: 

“Ah, sahib, we are more humane than you are! 
There are no vindictive punishments here, no long 
sentences, no life imprisonments, and, you see, our 
prisoncrs do no work, absolutely none!’’ 


rofit is there in thirty loaves a day? 
Oo the best I can; I have my perqui- 


But there 


“It is for to- 


+> 
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NAPOLEON IN: EXILE. 


Napoleon’s life at St. Heleva was so guarded from 
the knowledge of the islanders, and even of the officers 
of the garrison, that on the arrival of newspapers 
from England, the first question asked was, “What 
news of Bonaparte?” The great prisoner was known 
simply as “General Bonaparte,” and by no other title. 
A code of signals was written out in a small book, by 
which Sir Hudson Lowe, his jailer, was kept informed 
of every movement of his imperial prisoner. When 
he took his daily ride within the prescribed boundary, 
the men, working the wooden telegraphs on the hills, 
sent such messages as these: 


“General Bonaparte has left Longwood.” 
eral Bonaparte has passed the guards.” 
Bonaparte is at Hutt’s Gate.” 
is missing.” 

The last mosseae was telegraphed because the gen- 
eral had turned, in the course of his ride, an angle of 
a hill, and was hidden for a few minutes from the 
observer. 

An English ensign, now General Ward, was stimu- 
lated by curiosity to see the exile, to such a degree 
that one night he risked his commission for the 
chance of a glimpse at the mysterious captive, through 
the Longwood windows. 

Every night, at sunset, a cordon of sentries was 
drawn around the Longwood grounds. The venture- 
some ensign crept, under cover of trees, between two 
sentinels, up to a lighted window of the house. The 
curtains were not drawn, but the blind was lowered. 
Fortunately for the youth, two or three inches of 
space remained open between the blind and the win- 
dow-frame. 

The ensign knelt and saw some one walking up and 
down the lighted apartment. He could see of the 
exile only a pair of thin shoes with diamond buckles, 
two well bound -- encased in silk stockings, and 
the edge of a coat lined with white silk. On a sofa, so 
placed as to afford the ~ beeping Tom” a full view of 
its it, was Mad ertrand, with her boy 





“Gen- 
“General 
“General Bonaparte 





leaning on her knee. 

The Emperor was speaking slowly and distinctly, 
and some one was writing at his dictation. The curi- 
ous ensign returned to the guard-house well repaid, 
as he thought, for his risk, for he had heard Napo- 
leon Bonaparte speak. 

The last occasion on which Napoleon was out-of- 
doors, the ensign spied him through a military tele- 
scope. It was a bright morning, and the sergeant of 





the guard at Longwood Gate said to the ensign, 
“General Bonaparte is in the garden, sir.” The en- 
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sign seized a spy-glass, threw open the guard-room 
wintew, and surveyed Wapeleoe a as he stood talking 


to General Bertrand. 


Something on the ground attracted his notice, and 





Reaching the surface again was a trying operation, 
and so was the journey back to camp. Wien Zeke 
had told his story there, several men volunteered to 
hoist up the grizzly. It was done, and the weight of 


he stoo to examine it. Suddenly the music of the | the animal was estimated at nine hundred pounds. 


band of the regiment was heard, and he moved away 


to catch a glimpse of an inspection. 

The severe restrictions were maintained as precau- 
tionary measures. Na’ 
from an island, and the British Government did not 
wish Europe to be again disturbed by the sudden ap- 
pearance of the Emperor on the continent. 

Napoleon’s remains now rest in Paris, under the 
gilded dome of the Invalides. While this mausoleum 
was being prepared for the Emperor’s ashes, a party 
was walking one morning through the work-rooms, 
inspecting the sculpture intended to adorn the vault. 

One of the party was the brilliant Count D’Orsay, 
and another was the director of the work, who struck 
the granite block, which was to encase the remains, 
with a hammer, to exhibit its solidity. A spark fol- 
lowed the blow. 

“See,” said the Count, ‘France may yet light a 
torch at the tomb of her Emperor!” 

The remark was . France’s cry, “On to 
the Rhine!” which 
was inspired by Napoleon’s idea that the Rhine is the 
natural boundary of France. 





—- nh Aan 
THE SHADED SPOT. 
IN THE TROPICS. 


The sunlight fiercely burns 
From ‘mid the vivid whiteness of our tropic day; 
And every flower and leaf its parchéd bosom turns 
In languid mood away. 
‘The palm-frond’s graceful spray 
Droops moveless, ruffled by no breath of air. 
There is a sense of rest, but such as flare 
In flames that dazzle with a steady glare. 


The heavy plantain-leaves, 
Broad fashioned, throw their shadows on the dusty 


round, 
And. from each hanging ridge the rustic cottage eaves 
Also in shade are bound. 
No bird-voice trills a sound, 
Heat, clear white heat, that seems to rest with weight, 
Falls on the window panes, upon the roofs of slate, 
And sparkles on the low, white palings of each gate. 


Here is a shaded spot. 
A little calm, cool island, in a world of light. 
Now may the weary “eyelids close in rest,” and blot 

e silent swirl from sight; 

While, half a-doze, sweet thoughts in flight 
Pass and repass, like mental music flowing, 
Or echoes that rise and fall, now coming and now going 
Over the border-land, between knowing and unknowing. 


—Demerara Lyrics. 





“CHAFF AND WHEAT.” 


The difference between the ways of business-like 
people and of those who are unused to work is often 
very apparent in the conduct of their affairs. Notice 
how closely a busy merchant keeps to the matter in 
hand, and how rambling and discursive is the conver- 
sation of one who is not forced to be clear and accu- 
rate in his thinking. A girl who had taken the posi- 
tion of amanuensis to a wealthy society woman was 
asked how she liked the situation. 


“Well,” she said, ‘after being in a business office, 
I find it rather hard to accustom myself to this par- 
ticular kind of work.” 

“How so?” 

“Well, for instance, Mrs. B—— has a way of dic- 
tating her letters very rapidly, interspersing them 
with explanatory comments, and sometimes I have 
found it difficult to separate the chaff from the 
wheat. At first, I kindly remonstrated, but that did 
no good; and finally, after we had reached a point of 
some familiarity, I showed her, by practical demon- 
stration, that this was not the best method of dicta- 
tion.” 

“What did you do?” 

“Oh, I once put in everything she said, and she 
was so amused at the result as never to forget the 
lesson. She let me keep the letter as a curiosity.” 

It did not require much urging to induce her to 
show the letter, which read as follows: 

“My DEAR Mrs. Joy.—I deeply regret that I 
must decline your kind invitation. 

(“She invited me to a lunch party, and I was sorry 
to miss it, for she has a new French cook.) 

“I know well how successful your parties always 


are— 

(“Except that one when Colonel Piper found a 
button in the mayonnaise dressing.)— 

“and feel that I deserve commiseration for my loss. 
You speak of never finding me at home. 

(“How can she expect any one to be visible at the 


unconscionable hour she always chooses for visits?) - 


“If you could kindly appoint some time for com- 
ing, I should be only too delighted to make your con- 
venience my own. 

(“Only I hope she won’t, for I shall be tremen- 
dously busy this week.) 

“Can we not go together to see Miiller’s wonderful 
picture, on exhibition at Newmarket Hall? 

(Most fatiguing business to look at paintings! It 
bores me to death!) 

“With renewed regrets,— 

(“After all, I’m glad I can’t go!) 

“Most affectionately,— 

(“She always signs herself so, and I suppose I 
must.) ELINOR B.” 





IN A TIGHT PLACE. 


The following story of a hunter’s embarrassing 
predicament comes from California. One-eyed Zeke, 
who hunts for a living, recently appeared with a 
sprained ankle, and accounted for it thus. Zeke has 
a peculiar method of killing grizzly bears. He carries 
a heavy double-barrelled shot-gun and a revolver, 
when in pursuit of them, and having sighted an ani- 
mal, he throws down the gun, stands in full view, 
and fires several times at him with the revolver. 


The grizzly naturally becomes exasperated at this 
treatment, and, after —— from his surprise at 
such impertinence, charges at his foe. Zeke manfully 
holds his ground, having previously picked up his 
gun, and waits until the bear, within hugging dis- 
tance, rises on his hind legs. Then the hunter shoots 
both barrels at the animal’s vital organs, with the 
invariable effect that the grizzly is instantly killed. 

Lately, however, Zeke attempted to carry out his 
usual programme, and had succeeded admirably in 
the first part of it. But when the bear had advanced 
for attack, both cartridges in the gun ney 
missed fire, and Zeke had only time to spring sud- 
denly to the right, thus narrowly evading the on- 
slaught of the terrible animal. 

To his amazement, and that of the bear, down 
went the man into a deep hole, which, overgrown 
with brush, had escaped his notice. 

Zeke’s first act was to extract the cartridges from 
his gun, and wy their place with others presuma- 
bly good. By the time he had accomplished this, the 
bear had learned his whereabouts, and 
snout appeared at the hole, to be repla by his hind 
legs. e was letting himself down tail foremost. 

As he scrambled downward, Zeke took aim just 
under his shoulder, and pulled both triggers. The 
wound he inflicted was a mortal one, and the bear fell 
dead in a heap to the bottom of the hole, a distance 
of ten or twelve feet. 

When the excitement was over, Zeke discovered 
that his ankle was sprained, and, lighting his pipe, to 
aid in reflection upon the problem of climbing out, 
he found, by the help of the match, a dead rattle- 
snake under his feet. Its head had been crushed by 


resently his 


his boot heel, when he leaped into the hole. 


leon had once before escaped 





neralded the war with Germany, | 
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TALKING OF THE WEATHER. 


It is quite as much a matter of course for us to talk 
of the weather as it is for the people in England. 
Seldom do we realize how far this is a habit. This 
character is apparent in an interview which Mr. Jen- 
nings had with a deaf old man whom he found dig- 
ging flints on the downs of Sussex. The old man 
could not be made to understand anything that was 
said to him, but he answered everything without a 
misgiving, taking it for granted that the weather was 
the topic under discussion. 


“It is a cold day,” said I, “for your work,” and in 
— the wind was blowing rather sharp on a March 

ay. 

“It is, sir; and yonder you see the vessels outside 
Seaford, waiting to get round through this change in 
the wind. They ha’ got out, and can’t get home again, 
and mebbe will have to stop there a week or more. 
Over there at Newhaven there be a wonderful sight of 
men at work, as many as three hundred, some do 
say. ° 

‘*What are you working at?” I asked. 

“Ay, ay, sir, it be cold, sure enough.” 
“Getting turf?” 

“It’s nothing to what it was in the winter. 
bless me, how she did blow up here! 
keep your feet nohow.” 

“How old are you?” said I. 

“Yes, yes, they be for Musser Hodson; them where 
the pole is stuck up.”’ 

I now pointed to the turf and the wheelbarrow, 
finding that words were useless. 

“Yes,” said he, “the flints is very thin in some 
laces; I’ve only got that heap you see there in a 
ong while. I be a-cuttin’ for Lord Gage.” 

“And so you are getting flints?” shouted I, in tones 
which might have been heard at Newhaven, and 
which startled a shepherd half a mile off. 

“Yes, that I be, sir. We wants them for mendin’ 
the roads. Them over there belongs to Musser Hod- 
son. I puts the turf back again, you see, and it 
grows just the same. When the flints is thin, it’s 

oor work. You come to the chark a’ most d’rectly 
ike. Sometimes I can’t get up the hill at all, be- 
cause of the sciaticy. She do blow sometimes!” 


Lor’ 
You couldn’t 


— 40 
CURED BY A‘SHOCK. 


Wonders repeat themselves. Years ago we read a 
humorous story, descriptive of the way a gouty rich 
man, who could hardly move his limbs, was ‘cured. 
He was placed in a room with an iron floor, and 
seated ona stool. A furnace beneath the floor was 
fired up, and the increasing heat caused the gouty 
man to scream, to draw up his feet, to rise up, to 
stand first on one foot, and then on the other, and 
finally to dance, when he was released, cured of his 
gout by this novel treatment. 


A Georgia newspaper tells of a cure, caused by a 
shock, of a man who had been twisted and bent by 
rheumatism for the last ten years. His name was 
Hendricks, and he caught the disease by swimming 
across a river one cold night. 

His arms were doubled, and his legs were drawn us 
in a sitting position. He fell into settled melancholia, 
from which nothing seemed to arouse him. 

Near his home was a large live-oak tree. It was 
Hendricks’s daily habit to craw] toward this tree and 
lean against it, not returning to his home until night. 
For ten years he has kept this up, until the place was 
designated as Hendricks’s tree. 

One day a mad dog appeared in the neighborhood, 
which was pursued by two young brothers named 
Rogers, who, armed with shot-guns, crossed forests 
and fields in pursuit of their prey. 

At last, sighting the animal, they fired two shots, 
which were answered by a scream from a human 
being. It was Hendricks whom they had disturbed, 
and who, jumping to his feet, danced around with an 
agility which displayed but little of his old-time afflic- 
tion. 

His legs and arms straightened out, and, though 
still stiff, evidenced an almost miraculous change. 

It seems that the shots had entered the tree against 
which the rheumatic was sitting, and that the shock 
so affected him that he forgot his ailing, and jumped 
to his feet. News received from that point indicates 
that the improvement continues, and that there is 
ote aa prospect of his recovering his former 

ealth. 





THRIFTY. 


In former years it was the custom in old Esopus, ® 
now Kingston, N. Y., for all thrifty dames to prepare 
“grave-clothes” for the various members of their 
family. With the growth of a child the old “grave- 
clothes” would be discarded, and new garments made. 
A laughable story about a relative of the late Judge 
Westbrook, of Kingston, is told by an exchange. 


Mrs. ——’s grave-clothes had been laid carefully 
away for many a long row When grown yellow or 
mussed-looking the old lady would ‘‘do them up fresh” 
with her own hands, and a feeling of blissful readi- 
ness and security would again be hers. 

One day a ae called on the old lady, and the 
— was found to be greatly perturbed over some- 
thing. 

“Guess you’d be flustered, too,” said the excited 
dame, “if somebody came and borrowed your grave- 
clothes, just after they’d all been done up fresh. That 
shiftless Miss ——! + knew she wouldn’t have any- 
thing fit to wear when she came to die; and sure 
enough, it was borrow, borrow, even after her death. 
Such shiftlessness I never could endure! Now I’ve 

ot to go to work and make up another set, or I may 

e catched in the same box.” 

he old lady, who was then past ninety, went 
promptly to work and had fresh grave-clothes made 
up, and tt is asserted on good authority that she lived 
only a few hours after their completion. 


+r $$$. 
HIS OWN LANGUAGE, 


An intoxicated man one day stood watching, with 
maudlin interest, the performances of a dancing 
bear. Upon his getting too near, Bruin suspended 
his terpsichorean efforts, and fell to embracing the 
drunkard. 


The man endured the “caress” for a while, and 
then ejaculated to a monkey, who seemed to be 
watching the rformance, ‘You come here, you 
ugly liddle imp (hic), and jesht tell yo’ (hic) fond 
father, ’th my compliments, that thish wrestlin’ 
match makes :ne tired, ’n’ I give in. 

‘He don’t undershtand my language,—the ole gen- 
’leman don’t,—an’ I jesh want you to (hic) shpeak 
to him in his own tongue!” 

The owner of the bear at this juncture came to the 
inebriate’s assistance. 


ee 


A LITTLE girl in a primary school was asked to 
tell the difference between the words feet and foot. 
She said, “One feet is a foot, and a whole lot of foots 
is a feet.” 
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For the Companion. 
DORETTE’S BUTTERFLY. 


Dorette was picking pansies, great beautiful 
blossoms of purple and yellow and blue and 
bronze. Suddenly she spied something among 
the flowers that, if not so gorgeous as they, was 
quite as interesting. 

It was a butterfly, with wings of very dark 
brown, bordered with blue spots and a band of 
yellow. 

Dorette at once de- 


| too, and to na tenet matters, but, instead, he went 


| Off in such a burst of laughter that Dorette 
rushed out of the office in indignation, and she 
| still heard him laughing as she slammed the front 
| door. 

Again at home with her patient, Dorette hardly 
knew what to do with him. She brought him 
sugar and water, but he did not seem to care 
|for them. So she left him on the window-sill, 
carefully shutting the blinds lest he should fly 
away. 

When she looked, the next morning, he had 
scarcely moved from the spot where she had 
placed him, and as mamma said he would die, 
Dorette began to feel sad. 

Suddenly a happy thought darted into her 
mind, and off she ran for some flowers, roses and 
sweet alyssum. She made a little bed of the 
alyssum at one end of the window-sill, and cov- 
ered it with rose leaves, putting a new-blown rose 








in the centre and placing Master Butterfly on it. 


COMPANION. 


But awhile later she found that he had left his 
sweet rose bed and crawled up the casement. 

Dorette wanted to put him back among the | 
flowers, but mamma said it was best not to 
handle him, so there he stayed until the next 
morning. 

Then Dorette began to wonder if he were ind 
dead; but the vigor which he displayed when she | 
attempted to lift him from the casement convinced | 
her that he was still alive. 

Something called her attention for a moment, 
and when she looked Master Butterfly was no- 
where to be seen. Rushing to the window, she 
caught sight of him just outside of the lattice, but 
before she could reach him he had spread his | 
wings and was sailing away across the street. 

Dorette gazed sadly after him. 

‘‘Mamma,” she said, “butterflies are such un- | 
grateful things, I don’t wonder that Dr. Heming- 
way has never learned to mend their wings.” 

Emma C. Down. 














Presi Charades, Saaidins &e. 


: 
CHARADE. 


My first is the name of a boy, 
And the name of a eat, as an 

To my second, please add one letter; 
A beast of burden ’twill tell. 


My third means “‘to talk quite idly,” 
fy fourth is a heavy weight, 
My whole was a strange 
oy poet, 





Whose death in August 





cided that she must 
own this butterfly, but, 
as her hand neared it, it 
fluttered away. Not 
far, however ; indeed, it 
did not seem to be well 
able to fly, and the 
upper corner of one 
wing was curled over 
as if it were broken. 
Still it kept just beyond 
Dorette’s reach, until 
its foot caught in a 
cobweb, and it was a 
prisoner. So Dorette 
carried it off, cobweb 
and all, into the house. 

Mamma was found, 
but her gentle efforts to 
free the foot were all in 
vain. 

Dorette was anxious 
to have mamma see the 
pretty blue spots, but 
Master Butterfly had 
folded his wings, and 
sturdily refused to let 
his colors be seen. lady : 

What to do with her Was calling 
new-found, disabled me, 
treasure was a problem 
that Dorette was quick 
to solve. 

“T shall carry him 
over to Dr. Heming- be. 
way’s” she said, ‘‘and 
have him mend his 
wing, and get his foot ber, 
out of this spider’s 


For th 


Gurnin$ 


listen 


Come, sit up 
and look 


away. 


doll your 
Is really ad 


This morning 


both of u 


web.” : 
“Why, Dorette,” said To always rise 

mamma smiling, ‘‘Dr. aside 

Hemingway cannot 

mend a_ butterfly’s When you 

wing!” the way. 


Dorette tossed her 


small head with an But when the lady 
injured air. passed you 

*“T should think he \ 
i ch at In going to the door, 


doctor if he couldn’t,” 
she said. “Why, Mam- 
ma Sandford, he set 
cousin Roy’s arm 
beautifully, and now it 
is just as good as new, 
Roy says so, and I 
guess it is more to set 
a big boy’s arm than 
to fix this little wing.” 

So, with the butterfly 
resting contentedly in 
her hand, Dorette start- 
ed for Dr. Heming- 
way’s. The two -were 
good friends, and, as 
the doctor chanced to 
be unoccupied, the lit- 
tle girl was shown into 


your feet 


the floor. 


And then you 


Your conduct 


| know I’m 








Now, dolly, you must 


To every word | say! 


Don’t turn your head 


You know you 
been naughty, 

| see it in your face ! 

Such conduct from a 


You sat and stared at 


As rude as you could 


And surely you remem- 


| told you, yesterday, 


You sat as still as if 


Were glued right to 


| sometimes blush with shame, 
But as I’ve told you what to do 


e Companion. 


the Ga i 








straight 
at me, 


have 


age 
isgrace. 


when a 


here on 


Ss, 


and step 


were in 


know at breakfast 


You stuck your arms out straight, 
And almost spilt your cup of tea 
Right over in your plate. 


is so naughty 


not to blame. 


What is it you are saying ? 
You'd think it better far 

If I'd a good example set, 
And just mind my mamma? 








Why,— 
That's not for you to say ; 

Come, come, we've had enough of this, 
| guess we'll go and play. 


Lizbeth B. Comins. 


yes,—of course,—but dolly 


had date. 
LILIAN PAYSON. 


2. 
CURIOUS COMPARISON. 
Positive. 
An action in a word con- 
dense, 
Or give this mandate— 
“Get thee hence!” 
Comparative. 
Upon the battle-field I'm 
_. found, 
Wherever there’s a cruel 
wound. 
Superlative. 
In stories told at dead 
of night, 


I turn the children pale 
with fright. 


A. M. P. 
3. 


PECULIAR DIAGONALS. 
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Across. 


1. A writer connected 
with the press. 

2. One who serves a 
mortar. 

3. Relating to the eye. 

4. Fund’mental truths. 

5. Sleeping lightly. 

6. Exuberant or exces 
sive growth. 


7. Appoints before- 
hand. 

8. Agreeable entertain- 
ments. 

9.The science of 
games. 

10. Kind to strangers or 
guests. 


Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 
9, 10 form the name of 
a well-known lecturer, 
who was born on August 
22, 1817. 

Nos. 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 
16, 17, 18, 19, 20 form the 
name of a subject he has 
often lectured upon. 

F. S. F. 
4. 
ANAGRAM. 
Key-words in last line. 
For seven centuries and 
*k* *, 


On August twenty- 
our, 
Was held in London 
town a * * * #, 
T hough: now tis known 
no * *, 
Streets lined with houses 
now run * * * * * 
Were pedlers’ booths 
KeRKKE*, 


King Henry I. gave to 
his * * * 
The charter for this 


po stain from each 
London school 
Were wont to gather 
KKK 











, 
Discussing erst some 





his office. 

Dr. Hemingway 
greeted his visitor cordially, and appeared to be | 
interested in his new patient. 


Dorette did most of the talking, while the | 
doctor unlocked his cabinet and took out a small | 


instrument. 

“You are not going to cut off his foot?” cried 
Dorette, in trepidation. 

“Oh, no,” was the answer, and then the cobweb 
was skilfully disentangled, and Master Butterfly 
was soon crawling up the doctor’s wrist, to the 
great joy of Dorette. 

“His wing is fractured,” said Dr. Hemingway, 
gravely, after a brief examination of that mem- 
ber. 

“But you can mend it ?”’ said Dorette. 

The doctor shook his head, smiling down at 
his little visitor. 

Dorette viewed the young man with a frown. 

“Humph!” she said, at last, “if I was a big 
doctor like you I wouldn’t give up and say I 
couldn’t do such a little thing as that. 
don’t know how, why don’t you learn ?” 

Dorette was very much in earnest and very 
serious, and Dr. Hemingway tried to be serious, 


If you | 


For the Companion. 
A MAINE CYCLONE. 


One day a new house was built in papa’s back 
|yard. Such a nice house, covered with a pair of 
striped mill blankets, with shawls looped back for 
a doorway, and soft green grass for a carpet! <- 

Two busy little carpenters built it in a day. 

“Do you b’lieve a ’clone or a ’quake’ll come to 
our house 2?” asked Mistress Ruthie, who cooked 
mud pies for Hadey and Ray, the carpenters. 

“T guess not,’” smiled mamma. 

But something came as bad as a cyclone for the 
beautiful blanket house. 

“Come in, children !”” mamma called, suddenly. 
‘‘There’s a thunder shower coming.” 

“In just one little minute,” answered Ruthie. 
“Soon’s I get the pies into the oven.” 

The two carpenters stopped to drive a few nails 
into the posts inside. 

Ruthie’s little minutes were generally three hun- 
dred seconds by the clock, and before that time 


had passed the wind began to blow harder and | 


harder, faster and faster. 


There came an awful crash mingled with three 
loud screams, and the blanket house was flat upon 
the ground, with Ruthie and the carpenters in a 
heap underneath. 

“Such cute pies!” sobbed Ruthie, when mamma 
had rescued them. , ‘They was the beautifulest 
ones I ever saw! And the nicest cake all covered 
with clay frosting!” 

“Tt’ll take a whole day to build it again!” cried 
the carpenters in a breath. 

‘Never mind,” said mamma. ‘‘Nobody is hurt. 
Papa will fix you a better frame, and you can 
build it again. Come in, it’s beginning to rain!” 

So there wasn’t much of a cyclone, after all. 


ee 


Susy had fixed some ginger and sweetened 
water for drink one hot day, and carried some to 
her father. 

“Tt is too strong,” he said, after trying it. 





Off trotted the little one, and soon came back 
again. 





“Try it now, papa, 
| ened it with water.” 


” she said, ‘I’ve unstrength- | 


grammar rule, 
Or writing poems * * * *, 


As year by year increased its * * * *, 
New crowds were gathered * ****, 
To sell, to buy, to play they came, 
To witness mummers * * * *, 
And shall [ tell you now its name? 
’Twas called RRKKHEHKKEEKKK KKK, 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
2 4 5 
1. Nay-pole-eon-bony-part. 
2. Field. Otterburn. 
Henry Percy. Hotspur. 


Napoleon Bonaparte. 


3. Mermaid; seaweed. 
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5. Hare (hair). 
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The Youth’s Companion is published weekly, The 
subscription price is $1.75 a year, payment in ad- 
vance, NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS can commence at any 
time during the year. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money Order 
Post-office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot 
be recovered, as no duplicates are issued, Subscrib- 
ers who send us Postal Notes, must do so at their 
own risk. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the receipt 
of money by us before the date opposite your name 
on your paper, which shows to what time your sub- 
scription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-oflice address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 

Letters to the Publishers should be addressed to 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 





For the Companion. 
DEFECTIVE SPEECH. 

On this subject we give the leading points of a 
clinical lecture reported in the London Lancet. 

A child with a cleft palate uses his tongue and the 
muscles of the palate in an unnatural way. Hence, 
after the closure of the cleft by an operation, an im- 
pediment remains, because the patient is still con- 
trolled by his previous habits. He will need, there- 
fore, systematic training for months or years, to 
acquire right habits in the case. One prime requisite 
is that he fix his entire attention on his teacher, and 
slowly imitate him, as the latter strongly pronounces 
the difficult words, making every movement of his 
lips and tongue as plain as possible. 

The palate may be so highly arched that the child’s 
speech is not much better than that of the former 
case. But the soft part of the palate can be lowered 
by an operation, and the speech greatly improved by 
training. 

There may be extreme backwardness in speaking, 
though there is no organic defect. Here a practised 
eye will see that there is mental feebleness. Speech 
training will be a part of the necessary training of 
the intellectual powers. 

In other cases, the mental powers generally may 
be good, and the child be indeed specially bright, but, 
for some cerebral reason, he lisps badly, or finds it 
difficult to pronounce the letters s or /, or he speaks 
in a babyish way. Such patients will generally over- 
come the difficulty in time. 

Sometimes the voice is “stuffy,” especially in en- 
deavoring to utter m,n,orng. The word morning 
sounds like bordig. This is due to growths in the 
nose, or back mouth. On the removal of these, by a 
surgical operation, the voice recovers its normal 
character. Enlarged tonsils sometimes cause a some. 
what similar difficulty. 

Another defect is stammering. Usually the per- 
son has a nervous constitution, and has been sub- 
jected to some nervous strain, generally at school. In 
such cases, all disturbing causes should be removed, 
and the nervous system be invigorated as far as pos- 
sible, But the stammerer must be taught to speak 
with deliberate enunciation, imitating the teacher in 
the utterance of all difficult words, and especially fill- 
ing the lungs well at every stop. 


———_q—_—__—_—_. 


ICELANDIC GEYSERS. 


The Rev. Mr. Metcalfe, in his book on Iceland, 
gives an account of the geysers of that country, and 
adds an explanation of their occurrence which is 
worthy of notice. He pitched his tent within twenty 
yards of the Great Geyser, but as that was only bub- 
bling and boiling, without an explosion to send up a 
column of water, he removed to a smaller spring 
called the Strokr. 

“So we proceed,” says he, *‘to this spring, which is 
one hundred paces south of the Great Geyser, and, 
although it has no cone, but rises from the flat, is the 
more picturesque of the two. Forthwith we collect 
handfuls of turf and stones, and throw them into 
the Strokr’s pipe; but nothing seemed to move him. 
The waters below grunted and snarled like a baited 
badger, but were not to be drawn. 

«In the sulks,’ said I, laughingly, as I stood with 
my back to the orifice. 

“*Here he comes!’ shrieked one of the party, as I 
heard a hiss like a rocket disengaging itself from its 
stick. ‘Rush for your life!’ and rush I did; but, my 
foot catching, down I fell. 

“*Boiled alive,’ was my instantaneous thought. 
‘The seething waters will descend and overwhelm 
me.’ And so they would have done had not the wind 
been from my side of the spout, and carried the 
waters in the other direction. 

“What a sight! A column of turbid water, never 
ending, still beginning, darts into the air at least one 
hundred feet, bearing along with it all the unwhole- 
some food with which we had been loading the 
creature’s maw. 

“The physical reason for the discharge, which is a 
feature common to several of the Icelandic hot 


springs, is pretty well understood. The pipe, which 
is forty-eight feet deep, diminishes from six feet, its 
breadth at the top, to eleven inches at the bottom. 
The injected mass of stones and other material acts 
like the shutting of a safety-valve; the steam has 
not a proper vent; it collects rapidly in the subterra- 
nean chambers that arch over the fountains of the 
great deep until they are charged to bursting, and 
suddenly driving back the continually encroaching 
waters, they lift off the obstruction, and rush into 
mid-air with the velocity of a missile from the cham- 
ber of an Armstrong gun, and are often illumined, 
as on the present occasion, by a beautiful iris. 

‘And where does all the water come from? 
too, is easy of explanation. 
hills around, which, meeting heated surfaces, gets 
to the boiling point, and explodes when it has a 


chance.” 
a 


AFFECTIONATE MARMOSETS. 


Very striking instances of conjugal affection are 
sometimes found among the lower animals. The 
writer had at one time two pet marmosets, dainty 
little creatures, full of charming ways and playful- 
ness. They were much attached to each other, and 
restless and unhappy if separated even for an hour. 
One day the female was taken sick with pneumo- 
nia; we did all that was possible for the little creat- 
ure, but she grew worse, and, at the close of the 
second day, died. 


It was a truly pathetic sight to watch the male dur- 
ing this time and the next few days. He manifested 
his anxiety by constant watching and frequent ca- 
resses. 

At first he tried to engage her in a playful romp, 
running from her a short distance, looking back 
saucily, as if daring her to follow. But she lay still, 
breathing heavily and coughing occasionally. Then 
he would come back to her side and look at her 
gravely, stroking her head in a way quite human. 
After she was dead, he sat beside the body, caressing 
it for hours, and trying in various ways to arouse the 
attention of his former mate. 

At last the poor little creature seemed to under- 
stand that his companion was dead, and then his 
grief was truly pitiful. 

He put his human-like paw over his eyes, and took 
no further notice of any one. He refused all food, 
though we put the daintiest tid-bits before him. 
Three days later the grief-stricken little marmoset 
was dead, and who can say that he did not die of a 
broken heart! My two pets were buried side by side 
at the foot of the garden, beneath a maple-tree. 


<inienvsiiineningiiaiiacsilmaeas 
JACK’S RIDE. 


Children are usually willing to go through a great 
deal for the sake of gaining alittle. Iu their case, 
trouble is, indeed, a pleasure, when it leads to some 
desired end. A small pony had been given to little 
Jack, and his delight in the new pet and companion 
knew no bounds. 


The pony, however, proved to have one fault—he 
refused to budge a step, with his master in the sad- 
dle, unless their way lay homeward. He could be led 
anywhere, but he would not be driven, except in the 
direction of his stable. 

One morning, a friend of the family met the boy 
trudging along, a mile away from home, leading the 
obstinate pony. 

“Why, Jack,” he cried, “is that you? How far are 
you going?” 

“Just as far as I can,” returned Jack, seriously. 

“But why don’t you ride?” 

“T can’t.” 

“Why, mg Png know how to ride!” 

“See here, Mr. Smith,” said Jack, coming very 
close, and speaking confidentially, while he stroked 
the pony’s nose, “I wouldn’t tell anybody but you.” 
“What is it?” “I can’t make Topsy stir a peg unless 
she’s going towards home, and so I walk out just as 
far as I can with her. Then I get on and turn her 
round, and =e over the ground, I tell you! You 
just sit here and wait half an hour, and you'll see me 
go by, lickety-cut!” 


a 


LIKE A GENTLEMAN. 


To be famous in any way is to excite unbounded 
awe and admiration, in the minds of people not given 
to discriminating between real glory and mere noto- 
riety. When Beau Brummell, the celebrated dandy, 
was, in vonsequence of his fallen fortunes, residing 
at Calais, he had occasion to visit Paris. 


Through the kindness of the Consul at the former 
place, he was enabled to accompany a king’s messen- 
ger to the capital, and thus travel free of expense. 

hen the messenger returned, the Consul was curi- 
ous to ‘know how he and his aristocratic companion 
had fraternized upon the road. 

‘*What kind of a travelling companion did you find 
Mr. Brummell?” asked he. 

“Oh, a very pleasant one, indeed, sir; very pleas- 
ant,” replied the messenger. 

“Ah! And what did he say?” 

“Say. sir? Nothing! He slept the whole way.” 

“Slept the whole way! Do you call that being 
pleasant? Perhaps he snored!” 

The messenger acknowledged that Brummell did so, 
but immediately, as if fearful of casting an improper 
reflection upon so great a personage, he added, with 
great gravity, “Yet I can assure you, sir, Mr. Brum- 
mell snored very much like a gentleman!” 


anaanssitiilg cieientntion 
IN THE FASHION. 


It is very trying to be found out of the prevailing 
fashions, and the person who is conscious of walking 
in other paths than those which “they” follow may 
be excused for asserting her differing importance. 


A little girl had just begun her school life. She 
found herself one day in a group of school children 
who were more advanced than she. They were tell- 
ing one another what books they were “in,” and 
making as much of the subjegt as possible. 

She could not bear it. Even to her infantile mind, 
her subordinate position in that company was quite 
evident; but she did not mean to be quite suppressed, 
and, taking advantage of a pause in the conversation, 
burst out with her own list: 

“I’m in a primer, and a slate, and a pencil, and a 
sponge!” 

> 
IMAGINATIVE. 


The open horse-cars in use in Boston and other 
large cities are so convenient and pleasant that they 
come nearer to taking the place of a horse and car- 
riage than any other vehicle in public use. 


But it takes a mighty stretch of the imagination to 
bring about sensations similar to those of the simple- 








minded old lady who was overheard to say, while 
riding on an open car: 

“When I’m on one of these open cars, all I’ve got 
| to do is to just lay back and shut my eyes to think 
that I'm the grandest and richest lady in the land, 
a-riding along in my coach and four, dressed in my 
silks and velvets; and it’s wort! the five-cent fare 
just to feel that way, even if it aint so.” 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


That, | 
It is the drainage of the | 
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In thousands of humes Hood’s Sarsaparilla is con- 
stantly kept as a family medicine. Try it. (Ade. 


and adulterated Flavoring Extracts, while costing a 
trifle less, increase the doctor’s bills, and makes nature’s 
greatest gift, a healthy stomach, a curse. Burnett's 
Extracts are pure. [Ade, 








THE MOST PALATABLE FOOD! 
THE MOST NUTRITIOUS FOOD! 
THE MOST DICESTIBLE FOOD! 
THE MOST ECONOMICAL FOOD! 


25c., 50c., $1.00.—At Druggists.—ILL'’D. Pamphlet Free. 
Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. _ 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER’ 


Breakfast Cocoa, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi. 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
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Science in the Household teaches us that poor | 


TRADE 
MUVA 


“!Nestle’s Food 


IS ESPECIALLY SUITABLE FOR INFANTS IN HOT WEATHER. 
Requires no Milk in its Preparation, 





and is very Effective in-the Prevention of 
Cholera-Infantum. 
Zi Cyclopedia of the Practice of Medi- 





's P 
cine, Vol. VII., ‘the standard authority, says: “In 
| cases of Cholera-Infantum Nestlée’s Milk Food is 
| ALONE to be + ended.” the gastro- 
intestinal disorders to which infants are so subject 
are provided for by presenting only the nourishing 
properties of cow’s milk in a digestible form. ‘“‘Cow's 
milk produces a coagulated mass of curd or cheese, 
which the immature gastric juice is utterly unable 


to dispose of.”’ 
This is one of several reasons why infant's foods re- 
quiring the addition of cow's milk fail as a diet in hot 


weather. Consult your tn se about Nestlé’s Food 
and send for sample and pamphlet by Prof. Lebert, to 


THOS. LEEMING & CO., New York, Sole Agents. 





“Ta; 
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The onl erfect substitute for Mothers’ 
ilk. Invaluable in Cholera infantum and 


eething. A pre-digested Food for Dyspep- 
tics, Consumotives, Convalescents. Perfect 
nutrient in a 


1 wasting Digonses. Requires 
no cooking. Our book, The Care and Feeding 
of Infants, mailed free. 

DOLIBER, GOODALE & CO., Boston, Mass. 





strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 










miums to those who get up Clubs or purchase Tea 
and Coffee, in large — es, Dinner and Tea Sets, 
Gold-Band Sets, Silverware, &c. Teas of all kinds 
from 30 cts. to 75 cts. per pound. Wedoa very large Tea 
and Coffee business, besides sending out from 60 to 90 
CLUB ORDERS each day. SILVER-PLATED CASTERS as 
Premiums, with $5, $7, and $10 orders. WHITE TEA 
SETS with $10 orders. DECORATED TEA SETS with $11 
orders, GOLD-BAND or MOSs-ROSE SETs of 44 pieces, or 


of other Premiums. We carry the largest stock, and do 
the largest Tea and lee business, in Boston. Send 
stal (and mention this paper) for our large illustrated 
rice and Premium List of 9 pages, containing also 
Cash Prices for our Premiums, at less than Whole- 
sale Prices. EAT LONDON TEA co., 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 





W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 





We have made a specialty since 1877 of giving as Pre- | 


DINNER SEts of LIS pieces, with $20 orders, and a HOST | 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. Finest and Cheapest Meat Flavoring 
Stocks for Soups, Made Dishes and Sauces. An- 
nual sale 8,000,000 jars. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. An invaluable tonic. “Is a success 
and a boon for which nations should feel grate- 
ful.”—See “Medical Press,” “Lancet,” &c. 


Genuine only with the fac-simile of Baron Liebig’s 
Signature in Blue Ink across the Label. The 
title “Baron Liebig” and photograph having 
been largely used by dealers with no connection 
with Baron Liebig, the public are informed that 
the Liebig Company alone can offer the article 
with Baron Liebig’s guarantee of genuineness. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. To be had of all Storekeepers, Gro- 
cers and Chemists. Sole Agents for the United 
States (wholesale only), C. David & Co., 9 Fen- 
church Avenue, London, England. 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR THE NEWLY-PATENTED 


PEN-HOLDER! 
Which is a very convenient and useful article for selivol 
children. In using it the fingers are not soiled with ink. 
and when closed it is fully protected from either dirt or 
| dust. EAGLE PENCIL CO., New York. 

















np the skin Soft fee 


nice conulition, 





The best for the Complexion. A *balm for the Skin.” 
The most economical; it wears to thinness of a wafer. 
i Sold in every City in the World. 











